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AN 


ENQUIRY, Ge. 


7 N E of the moſt ſacred and invaluable 
0 rights of Engliſhmen, and conſequently 
| of the inhabitants of his Majeſty's Ameri- 
can colonies, is the liberty of the preſs. | By this 
is meant the liberty of publiſhing, by means of 
the preſs, remarks upon, 7 to, and diſ- 
cuſſions of, all public tranſactions, whether re- 
lating to religion or government. Every Engliſh- 
man claims this liberty as his bitth right: the law 
has made it a part of his property ; none can de- 
e him of it without his conſent; it is not even 
n his own power wo alienate it; and he ought in 
duty to exerciſe this right, as often as he thinks 
his communications would be of ſervice to the 
public. | 

The liberty of the preſs is ſo effential to the well- 
being of ſociety in general, that the late Congreſs, 
in their Addreſs to the inhabitants. of Quezec, 
mention it as one of thoſe “ rights, without which 
a people cannot be free and happy, and under 
* the protecting and encouraging influence of 
„ which, theſe colonies have hitherto ſo amazingly 
« flouriſhed and worm They complain tha 
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the King's © profiigate miniſtry,” are endeavouring 
to wreſt it from us, and declare their. reſolution 
not to reſign it but with their Jateſt breath. 

It is a pity that theſe generqus patrons and de- 
fenders of American liberty forgot in their Memo- 
rial to the inhabitants of the confederated Colonies, 
to take notice of what ſo greatly concerned them ; 
and that they did not place ſome guard for the 
ſecurity of a right, which was deemed by them ſo 
eſſential to the freedom and happineſs of Ameri- 
cans; and which, they knew, was in ſome danger 
of being violated and trampled upon by a ſet of 
people, whoſe views were more contracted, whoſe 
ſentiments were leſs generous, and whoſe zeal was 
more dimly enlighrened than their own. To this 
unlucky omiſſion we muſt aſcribe it, that even the 
Sons of Liberty, of the lower and more illiberal 
claſſes, are perpetually running counter to the 
ſentiments of the Congreſs, in ſtriving to intimidate 
writers, and printers, and readers, and ſpeakers, 
and thinkers, on the ſide of government. | 

One of heir ways of confuting pamphlets, like 
the old popiſh way of confuting hereticks, is by 
fire and faggot. This proceeds from the ſame 
bigotry, and is dictated .by the ſame ſpirit, which 
commonly diſgraced the dark ages preceding the 
Reformation. And when theſe burning zealots 
aſſemble together, in order to hold an Auto de Fe, 
] adviſe all dealers in political hereſy, to take care 
of themſelves. And in general, I adviſe all writers 
of unpopular pieces to keep their own ſecrets, as 
we know not what revolutions may happen. 

For ſhould the writers io behalf of peace, order, 
and government be certainly known, or only 
ſtrongly ſuſpected, and ſhould the nominal Sons 
of Liberty, but the real Sons of licentipulſneſs, 
faction, and confuſion, be in full poſſeſſion of 
that power which they are ſtriving to * ; 
; there 


131 | 
there is reaſon to believe; chat the writers and their 
c orilings would be both conſumed together in the 

ſame fire. 8 

For thus ſays Holt, in his Journal of November 
24, ſpeaking of ſome of our beer - bouſe gentry, 
who aſſembled on occaſion of a new publication: 
& Tt was with one conſent concluded, to treat the 
„% pamphlet (the Farmer's FREE TrHovcnTs, &c,) 
« as it was thought the AUTHOR DESERVED 70 be 
& treated ; and it was accordingly committed to the 
« flames!” This is fine. It ſhews the ſpirit of 
the times ; and clearly intimates what kind of Jaw 
and goſpel may be expected, it ever we ſubmit to 
the dominion of ſuch Sons of Liberty. 

But yet of ſuch a ſubmiſſion in this province, I 
think there can be no danger. The pretended Sous 
of Liberty here, have already paſſed the meridian 
of rheir power and importance. "The eyes of my 
countrymen and fellow-citizens begin, at laſt, to 
be opened to their true intereſt and happineſs. 
They have been witneſſes: of a long train of ſuch 
infamous abuſes of, and inſults. upon, true con- 
ſtitutional Liberty, as they think are unſufferable. 
And the time is haſtening on, when men will 
not only venture to write and ſpeak their own ſen- 
timents, but, in ſpite of Committee men, to eat 
and drink as they pleaſe, without any other re- 

ſtraint than that of the laws. * N ; 

In the mean while, under ſuch protection as 
our legal conſtitution can at preſent afford me, 
and (which is much more) under the ſanction and 
auſpices of the late Congreſs, who virtually gua- 
ranieed to all Americans the Liberty of the Preſs z 
1 ſhall pans in the exerciſe of ſo beneficial and 
_ effential a right, to diffuſe. ſome liberal ſenti- 
ments on the adminiſtration. of government,“ 
amongſt my countrymen, relating to a matter of 
the utmoſt importance to all the Americans; I 
15 B 2 a mean, 
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mean, the late “ adminiſtration of government“ 
by the Congreſs itſelf. : k&. 

In what is now to be offered to the public, I 
mean to avoid all perſonal reflexions upon the 
members of the Congreſs; for I never had any 
perſonal objections to any of them. Some of them 
are men for whom I have a peculiar regard, and 
who are generally eſteemed for many excellent 
qualities. If I ſhould therefore happen to ſpeak 
of our own Delegates, or of the Delegates in ge- 
neral, diſreſpectfully; (and yet I here pledge my- 
ſelf ro the public that I will not ſpeak of them fo 
diſreſpectfully, as they themſelves ſpeak of the 
King and Parliament); the reader will be kind 
enough to remember, that what is thus ſpoken, 
is to be conſtrued as ſpoken of them, not in 
their private or-perſonal, but their congreſſional ca- 
pacity. A man's private character may be ami- 
able, while his public proceedings are odious. 
Thus, for inſtance, it is allowed, both by friends 
and foes, that there is not a more amiable and 
worthy character in the kingdom, in private life, 
than that of the King's preſent Prime Miniſter ; and 
yet no monſter can be more deteſted, than his 
Lordſhip is in his public character, by our Ameri- 
can patriots. | Panne 

In order to form a right judgment of the Pro- 
ceedings of the late Congreſs, we ought to re- 
collect the occaſion of its appointment; which, if 
I miſtake not, was this. The peace and happi- 
- neſs of the American colonies had been, for ſome 
time, interrupted and diſturbed, by certain acts 
of the Britiſh Parliament, laying reſtrictions upon 
our trade, and impoſing duties on ſome articles of 
our commerce; and it was thought neceſſary to the 
reſtoration of peace and happineſs among us, to ob- 
tain a repeal of thoſe acts, and ſome proper ſecu— 
rity that we ſhould not be diſturbed again by . 

| 0 
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of a ſimilar nature. As the colonies were circums+ 
ſtanced, it required the moſt prudent management 
and addreſs to gain ſo important a point; for it 
was apparent, that a ſmall degree of miſconduct 
would defeat the whole purpoſe. 1 | 
The buſineſs was therefore taken out of - the 
hands of the people, whoſe imprudence already 
had much injured the cauſe; and it was com- 
mitted to the conduct of a few Gentlemen of diſ- 
tinction and character, in whoſe wiſdom, integrity, 
ad honour, the greateſt confidence was repoſed, 
The exerciſe of parliamentary power, in impoſing 
what we called zaxes upon us, was the evil com- 
plained of by the American colaniesz to remove 
this evil, and not to increaſe it, was conſequently 
the commiſſion with which our Delegates were 

veſted. | . "JR 5 
And had they attended to the nature and deſign 
of their commiſſion, and acted according to it, no 
one would have thought it expedient to queſtion 
their authority. The fomenters of our diſturb- 
ances would have been under peculiar obligations 
to acquieſce in their determinations; and I am 
ſure that the friends of peace would all have ex- 
erted themſelves to give full force and efficacy to 

them. | . | 

But fince the Gentlemen of the Congreſs have 
ſo widely miſtaken their proper bulineſs; ſince 
the. whole tenor of their proceedings was calcu- 
lated to increaſe the evil, which they were ſent to 
remove; it has become neceſſary to inquire, pre- 
viouſly to our entering into more particular diſ- 
putes, how far the A are bound to abide by, 
and to execute the decifions of, the late Congreſs ? For 
though they ſpeak in a high and abſoſute tone, 
and undertake ** ſolemnly to bind themſelves and 
their conſtituents ;z” yet there is room to queſ - 
tion, whether, in ſuch a courſe of proceedings, 
| they 
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they were able to bind any but themſelves. But. 
ſuppoſing they were able to bind their conſtituents, - 
that is, the perſons who gave their votes for ſend- 
ing them to the Congreſs ; yet, be it remembered, 
that a very great part of the Americans are not. 
their conſtituenis in any ſenſe: at all, as they never 
voted for them, nor ever ſignified any approbation 
of their acting in behalf, and in the name, of che 
colonies * PRE 57 | 
Before I proceed farther, I think proper, in 
order to remove prejudices againſt what may be: 
offered, to declare (regard it who will) that I am 
not conſcious of being under the influence of any 
mercenary or private motives. I have no ambi- 
tion, nor reſentment, nor envy, nor jealouſy, nor 
11-will, that I can propoſe- to gratify by writing. 
I feel myſelf warmly affected to the happineſs of 
mankind in general, and of my preſent country- 
men in particular; and I ſincerely wiſh,” that all 
' Americans may enjoy as much liberty, of every 
kind, as is confiſtent with good order and ſafety. : 
I do alſo farther declare, honeſtly and candidly, 
that I think the policy of ſome of the late acts, 
reſpecting the colonies, to have been wrong: 
that we do not enjoy all the privileges of Engliſh- 
men, while we give no kind of conſent to the laws 
that govern us ;—and, that it is time that we were 
- exempted, in a regular way, from parliamentary 

taxation, on ſome generous and equitable plan, 
Bur then it is but fair, on the other hand, to 
declare my belief, that the Americans, with their. 
own free conſent, were Originally placed under the 
abſolute authority of the Engliſh parliament ;— 
that they never yet have been legally exempted 
from it ;—that they-have neither right nor ability 
to exempt themſelves ; and that they never can 
be properly exempted, but by the generous and 

friendly conceſſions of Great- Britain. by 
f * 
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Let us now examine the grand queſtion; Whe- 
ther the Americans are bound to abide . and to 
execute the deciſions of, the late Congreſs, or not. 
And here it is allowed, that ſo far as we could 
lawfully authoriſe them, and in reality did authoriſe 


them, to act, and ſo far as they acted agreeably 


to their commiſſion, their proceedings are un- 
doubtedly binding upon us. e 

But then, if they either departed from their 
commiſſion, or if their commiſſion was unlawful in 
any degree, ſo far their proceedings can lay no 
obligation upon any of their conſtituents. Thus, 
if I empower.a perſon to do for me ſome particular 


act, that act when done is binding upon me; but 


if the perſon exceeds his commiſſion, and does in 


my name ſome other act, it is at my on option 
whether I will abide by it or not. Thus again, if 
the commiſſion I gave him be invalid, or contrary 
to law, it conveys no power, and all that is done 
in virtue of it, is ineffectual. There can be no 
difference in the caſe, where the parties are a num- 
ber of perſons jointly concerned. 

Whether the late Congreſs was an aſſembly 
ſtrictly lawful or not, I ſhall not now take time to 
enquire. For the preſent, I wilf ſuppoſe that it 
was, confidered in itſelf, materially lawful; and 
that no objections could properly be made to it till 
it acted illegally. It is one of the undoubted pri- 
vileges of Engliſhmen to peti/ion, in caſes of griev- 
ance; and conſequently to meet together for ſet- 
tling the ſubſtance and forms of petitions, undet 
certain preſcribed regulations. Yer, by the way, 


what right the Americans have to plead the privi- 


lege of Engliſhmen, any more than the privilege of 
Dutchmen, if they are not in full ſubjection to the 


authority of Great - Britain, let thoſe. who can, 


ſhew. 


Y 
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Looking 


1 
Looking then upon the Congreſs as lawfully af- 
fembled, let us now attend to their proper buſineſs, 
This was, as has been already obſerved, to pro- 


cure for the American colonies relief from parlia- 


mentary. taxation. If we examine the credentials 
that were laid before the Congreſs, we ſhall find, 
that the Delegates from New-Hampſhire were ſent, 
to “ conſult and adopt (ſuch) meaſures, as may 
% have the moſt likely tendency to extricate the 
« colonies from their preſent difficulties, to ſecure 
and perpetuate the rights, liberties, , and privi- 
& leges,. and to reſtore that peace, harmony, and 
mutual confidence, which once happily ſubſiſt- 
« ed between the parent country and her colo- 
*5 'nies.**:!- , | 

The Delegates from the Maſſachuſetts-Bey were 


publicly authorized to proceed no farther than, in 


conjunction with the other membtrs of the Con- 
greſs, to deliberate and determine upon wiſe 
and proper meaſures, to be by them recom- 
<* mended, to all the colonies, for the recovery 
and eſtabliſhment of their juſt rights and liber- 
* ties, civil and religious, and the reſtoration 


* of union and harmony between Great-Britain 


% and the colohies, moſt ardently defired by all 
2060; men” 7 17 ,!! | | 

| Thoſe from Rbode- and were authorized and 
empowered by the Governor, to meet and join 
with the Commiſſioners or Delegates from the 
e other colonies, in conſulting upon proper mea- 


** fares to obtain a repeal of the ſeveral acts of 


« the Brit;þ Parliament, &c. and upon proper 
5 menſures to eſtabliſh the rights and liberties of 


.« the colonies upon a juſt and ſolid foundation.“ 


The Delegates from Connecticut were authorized 


and empowered to attend the Congreſs, ** to con- 


| * ſult 
* Quare, What religious rights had been invaded by the 


Parliament? 
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« ſult and adviſe with the commiſſioners or com- 
« mittees of the ſeveral 1 7 colonies in Ame - 
* rica, on proper meaſures for advancipg the beſt 
* good of the colonies.“ ee 
I we come home to New-York, our confidence 
in the wiſdom and prudence of the Gentlemen ap- 
pointed to go as Delegates from hence, was ſo 
great, that we gave them no particular inſtructions, 
but only a general commiſſion ** 4 attend the Con- 
% preſs at Philadelphia.” + "TOE | 

he Delegates from New-Jerſey had the like ge- 
neral commiſſion, being only nominated and ap- 
pointed, ** to repreſent the colony of New. Jerſcy 
* in the ſaid general Congreſs.” . 

In Pennſylvania the Houſe of Aſſembly appoint- 
ed a committee from themſelves to attend the Con- 
greſs, in behalf of that province, “to conſult 
upon the preſent unhappy ſtare of rhe colonies, 
„ and to form and adopt a plan for the purpoſes 
* of obtaining redreſs of American grievances, 
* aſcertaining American rights upon the moſt ſo- 
lid and conſtitutional principles, and for efta- 
e bliſhing that union and harmony between Great- 
% Britain and the colonies, which is indiſpenſibly 
* neceſſary to the welfare and happineſs of both.“ 

The Deputies from the Three Lewer Counties, 
were ſent to the Congreſs, to conſult and adviſe 
* with the Deputies from the other Colonies, and 
«* to determine upon all ſuch prudent and lawful 
* meaſures, as may be judged moſt expedient for 
e the Colonies immediately and unitedly to adopt, 
* in order to obtain relief for an oppreſſed people, 
* and the redreſs of our general grievances.” _ 

Thus far all ſeems to be fair and pacific. The 
Delegates from theſe eight colanies are ſent to the 
Congreſs for the moſt laudable purpoſes, of ob- 
taining the repeal of certain obnoxious afts, and 
of promoting the reſtoration of peace and harmony 
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between Great-Britain and her colonies. And in 


the proſecution of this great and good work, they 
are generally confined by their inſtructions, to the 
uſe of ſuch: means as are prudent and lawful. 

But if we go on to Maryland, matters there 


will appear doubtful, and ſuſpicious. The Dele- 


gates from thence are appointed to do all in their 
power, in the Congreſs, to effect one general 
<< plan of conduct, operating on the commercial con- 
« nexion of the Colonies with the Mother Coun- 
« try.“ This ur is ambiguous. To ope- 
rate on this commercial connexion may ſignify either 
to ſtrengthen or weaken it, with equal propriety. 
If the former was intended, then their Delegates 
were employed to conſult the Congreſs in forming 
a plan, for increaſing the intercourſe between 
Great-Britain and her. colonies, in the way of 
commerce. And why they ſhould have meant the 
latter, 1 cannot conceive. For I ſhould think the 
people of Maryland would have no objections 
againſt a commercial connexion with Great- Britain, 
however averſe they may be to a connexion - of 

another kind. 48 Yr | 
Let us now ſtep from Maryland to Virginia, and 
we ſhall hear more of this operation upon commer - 
cial connexions. For there the Delegates are in- 
ſtructed, nay the whole Congreſs is inſtructed, 
** toconſider'of the moſt proper and effeual man- 
* ner of ſo operating on the commercial connexion 
* of the colonies with the Mother Country, as to 
% procure redreſs for the much-injured province 
* of the Maſſachuſetts-Bay; to ſecure Britiſh, 
«© America from (not againſt) the ravage and ruin 
„of arbitrary taxes; and ſpeedily to procure the 
return of that harmony and union ſo beneficial 
<< to the whole nation, and ſo ardently defired by 
% all Britiſh America.” From the language that 
ig here uſed, a ſtranger would imagine, that all 
mw Britiſh 
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Britiſh America was reduced to the utmoſt extre- 
mity of diſtreſs by the arbitrary and oppreſlive ty- 
ranny of Great- Britain. But, God be thanked ! 
whatever the poor Virginians may have ſuffered, 
we ſee no marks yet of the ravage and ruin above- 
mentioned in the province of New-York, or in 
the adjacent colonies. The Virginians have a right 
to ſeek relief from their diſtreſs; and with that 
view they may, at any time, reſolve for themſelves 
to operate on their own commercial connexion 
with Great-Bricain, if they think proper to try. the 
experiment. But if this operation is to put an 
end to, or to ſuſpend, all commerce with Great- 
Britain, how it can be productive of the harmony 
and union propoſed, is more than | can gueſs. 
The breaking of a connexion between two diſtant 
bodies can have no tendency to produce. an union 
between them; and the ſetting up a fixed oppo- 
ſition on either ſide; is not the moſt likely way to 
obtain harmony. 3 | 

In South-Carolina, while rice is their ſtaple com- 
modity, they know better than to think of eperat- 
ing in ſuch a way, upon the commercial connexion 
aforeſaid. Therefore they only gave it in charge 
to their Delegates, ** to concert, agree to, and 
<« effectually proſecute, ſuch legal meaſures, as in 
«* the opinion of the ſaid deputies, and of the De- 
« puties ſo to be aſſembled, ſhall be moſt likely 
to obtain a repeal of the ſaid acts, and a redreſs 
of thoſe grievances.” | 5 
The laſt commiſſion produced ia the Congreſs 
was from Nortb-Carolina; by which the deputies 
from that colony were authorized“ to deliberate 
e upon the preſent ſtate of Britiſh America, and 
© to take ſuch meaſures as they may deem pru- 
« dent to effect the purpoſe of deſcribing with 
„ certainty the rights of Americans, repairing the 
* breach made in thoſe rights, and for guarding 
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« them for the future from any fach violations 
« done under the ſanction of public authority.“ 
We ſee now. the powers that were committed to 
thoſe, who were to conſtitute the Congreſs. If we 
compare their commiſſions together, it will appear 


— "that the general and grand deſign was, as was af- 


ſerted before, to obrain for the Colonies an ex- 
emption' from taxation by the Britiſh Parliament. 
In the purſuit of this great object, many of the 
Delegates are expreſsly directed by their refpec- 
tive conſtituents, to confine themſelves to the uſe 
of ſuch means and meafures as are proper and 
lawful ; ſome of them are particularly cautioned 
to obſerve the rules of prudence in the courſe of 
their proceedings; and ſome of them are very ſea- 
fonably reminded, that they were to negociate, 
not for an independent community, but for Briti/h 


America; that is, if J underftand the expreſſion, 


for . North-Ameriea, conſidered as a part of the 
Britiſh dominions. | YE | | 


If thefe commiſſions are thought by any to re- 


quire a more particular explanation, they may 
have recourſe to the reſo/ves of the ſeveral Aſſem- 
blies and Committees, which they publiſhed pre- 
viouſly to their nominating and appointing Dele- 
gates to repreſent them in Congreſs, and in which 
their principles and their views are particularly ex- 
og Of theſe reſolves more will be ſaid pre- 
_— 7 | 

"The Congreſs being met together, and having 
inſpected and compared their various commiſſions, 
were next to proceed upon buſineſs, With a view 
of facilitating the proceedings, a very worthy and 
reſpectable member, eminent both for his know- 
ledge of the law, and his love of conſtitutional 
liberty, prefented a plan, which he carefully drew 
up in the cool hours of leiſure and retirement, and 
in whick he endeavoured to point out ſuch ow 
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of the colonies as might be prudently aſſerted, 
and the particular 1 1 addrefs that would be 
moſt likely to fecure them. This paper of pro- 
poſals, at firſt, met with all the an that was 
due to the author's abilities; and nothing appeared 
that was inconſiſtent with the. genuine ſpirit of 
candour and moderation on one fide, and a due 
regard to the dignity and honour of Great- Britain 
on the other. E ie k 
During this ſtate of flattering tranquillity, the 
artful leaders of the Congrefs found no great dif- 
ficulty in perſuading thoſe members who were pa. 
triots in reality, moderate and pacific, honeſt and 
unſuſpicious, to bind themſelves in an agreement, 
that their names ſhould be fubſcribed to whatever 
ſhould be carried by a majority of votes, and that 
no proteſt or diſſent thould appear in the minutes. 

After this great point was ſecured, it was not 
long before thoſe fame leaders took occafion to 
throw off their maſk, and to diſcover” their own 
natural fratures. This new appearance was no 
more expected by ſome that were preſent, than the 
ſpringing of a mine, or the burſting, of à bomb, 
in Carpenter's-Hall; nor was ir leſs aftoniſhing 
to them, than fuch an exploſion would have been. 
The moderate party ſoon found, that they had 
been circumvented and enſnared; that they were 
allowed to have no influence in the debates; that 
their remonſtrances were ſlighted , and that e 
thing was bore down by the impetuoſſty of their 
members. Then it was, that duty and honour 
required them, as I conceive, to leave the hall, 
This account of the unpubliſhed tranſactions within 
doors, is not a fiction of the writer's imagination, 
but what he has collected from ctedible report. 
Let us now proceed to form a judgment from 
more indiſputable evidenee, and [UT matters 
ſtand in the publications of the Congreſs. 


There 
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There are but four poſſible ways of ſecuring to 


the colonies an exemption from the authority in 


queſtion ; namely, by force of arms, by force of 
threatenings, by force of evidence that we are 
juſtly entitled to our claims, and by the efficacy of 
reſpectful repreſentations and petitions, | 
As to the two firſt of theſe ways the Congreſs 
had no authority ot directions from their conſtitu- 
ents to purſue them; but, on the contrary, molt 
of them were forbid to purſue them, by being 
charged to keep within the bounds of what was 
prudent and lawful. Whatever therefore was done 
by them, in either of theſe ways, was tvithout or- 
ders, in ſome inſtances contrary to orders, and can 
lay no obligation even upon their conſtituents. 

If paſſing by the words of their inſtructions, we 
have recourſe to the general ſentiments of the co- 
lonies, when the Congreſs was appointed, it will 
not help the matter. At that time it was the opi - 
nion of the Colonies, that ſubjection and obedi- 
ence were due from us to Great-Britain, in moſt 
caſes. * | 1 

Her general ſupremacy. over the colonies was 
then acknowledged; and it was the opinion that 
the time was not come, in which it was proper to 
claim an independency, or in which they were able 
to ſupport it. On theſe principles, the uſe of force 
or compulſion > up Great-Britain is both impru- 
dent and unlawful, as being inconſiſtent with that 
ſubjection which is allowed to be due. Conſe- 
quently we cannot ſuppoſe, that the colonies, at 
that time, intended to make the Congreſs a mere 
Council of War, to concert plans of hoſtility 
againſt Great-Britain, in order to diſpoſſeſs her of 
her American juriſdiction ; and if the Congreſs 


was not erected into a council of war by their con- 


ſtituents, they had no right to act in that OT. 
_ | | al 


1 
and every hoſtile effort that they made, was in vir- 
tue of an uſurped or ſelf-delegated authority, _ 
What the general opinion, even of the moſt dif- 
ſatisfied part of the colonies, then was, relating 
to theſe points, may be ſeen in the printed reſolve 
from all parts of the country; and it is not to be 
gathered trom the paſſionate verbal declarations of 
a few fellows, whoſe greateſt merit conſiſts in 
bluſtering and bellowing at town-meetings, or in 
aſſemblies of the mobility. In moſt of thoſe re- 
ſolves, the loyalty of the people is warmly aſſerted, 
and their abhorrence of an abſolute independency, 
as deſtructive to the Colonies, is as warmly avow- 
ed. And therefore, if any weight was to be al- 
lowed to the many public and Fx ad declarationg 
of thoſe reſolves, the Congreſs muſt have known, 
that it was no part of their buſineſs to concert 
meaſures that were inconſiſtent with the loyalty, 
profeſſed, or with the ſubordination acknowledged 
to be due to the mother country,— at leaſt, till all 
other methods ſhould be tried, and found to be 
ineffectual, and till they ſhould receive new in- 
ſtructions. | 

It follows from this view of the caſe, by neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, that all that was done or pro- 
jected by the Congreſs, in the way of hoſtility 
againſt Great-Britain (and little was done or pro- 
jected by them in any other way) was uncommiſe - 
ſioned and unauthoriſed, and cannot be binding 
even upon their conſtituents. . 

As to the ſecond way abovementioned, I will, 
at preſent, only obſerve, that what they had no 
right nor power to do, they had no right to threaten 
that they would do; and that we are no more 
obliged to adopt the language of their threatenings, 
than to execute their projects of hoſtility. 

The third way of ſecuring to the colonies an 
exemption from the authority of parliament, with 


regard 
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regard to taxation, would have been to prove, that 
this privilege had been properly granted to them, 
either in the original eſtabliſhment of the colo- 
nies, or by ſome legal ſubſequent act. A point 
of this nature mult be proved by clear facts, and 
not by metaphyſical arguments, taken from the 
abſtract nature of Engliſhmen, and of ſuch Eng- 
limmen too as refuſe ſubmiſſion to the Engli 
laws. For. though the parliament has always ex- 
erciſed the authority Which is now conteſted, and 
has in a late act declared, * that the ſaid Colonies 
* have been, are, and of right ought to be, ſub- 
* ordinate unto, and dependent on, the imperial 
„ Crown and Parliament of Great-Britain,z and 
ce that the King and Parliament of Great-Britain 
« had, have, and of right ought to have, full 
* power and authority to make laws and ſtatutes of 
tc {ſufficient force to bind the colonies, and his Ma- 
« jeſty's ſubjects in them, in all caſes whatſeever ;” 
which doftrine is as firmly believed by the inhabi- 
tants of Great-Britain in general, as the contrary | 
is by perhaps one half of the Americans: yet, if 
the Congrefs could have made it appear, either by 
authentic facts, or concluſive arguments, that the 
parliament 'was miſtaken, it would have gone far 
towards ſecuring the great bbjeCt in view. If after 
that the parliament would have till perſiſted in its 
claim, we might have appealed to the world for 
its invalidity; and none of us would have had 
feruples of conſcience, to prevent our joining in a 
general aſſociation to recover by a vigorous effort, 
a right that was rendered unqueſtionable. But the 
Congreſs has neither proved the right, nor at- 
tempted to prove it. Non ad diſputandum, ſed ad 
judicandum, ſe conveniſſe aiebat ſynodus. 
' The. fourth way for obtaining the relief propoſed, 
is that of reſpectful repreſentation, or remon- 
ſtrance, and petition. The Congreſs indeed, has 
= remon- 


11 
remonſtrated and petitioned; but to whom? Why, 
not to the King and parliament, as they ought to 
have done; but, as they by no means ought to 
have done, to the inhabitants of the Colonies, 
with a particular view to the diſaffected part of 
them, — to the people of Great-Britain,—and, as 
very © ſincere and affectionate friends,” to the 
Papiſts in Canada. | „E ea 

« Flectere fi nequeo Superos, Acheronta movebo.“ 
And what is the purport of theſe ſeveral addreſ- 
ſes? Inſtead of exhorting the inhabitants of the 
. Colonies, as the caſe required, to return immedi- 
ately to their duty, to behave themſelves peace- 
ably, to purſue the buſineſs of their reſpective ſta- 
tions and occupations, not pragmatically to med- 
dle with matters out of their line, and above their 
capacities, and to leave the direction of political 
affairs to the conſtitutional guardians of their li- 
berties; I ſay, inſtead of doing this, they ſet them 
all up for politicians and patriots, inflame their 
minds with reſentment againſt their lawful ſupe - 
riors, and animate them to rebellion. 

The tendency of their addreſs to the people of 
Great-Britain, is ſimilar, it being artfully adapted 
to the purpoſe; which is to perivade them to take 
part with the malecontents of America, in oppor 
ſition to their own Sovereign, and the whole le- 
giſlative body, and in defiance of all laws human 
and divine. Throughout this addreſs, there ſeems 
to be no ſmall diffidence of its ſucceeding ;. and 
therefore under the alternate operation of hope, 
and fear, and contempt, the blind and ſtupid Eng- 
liſhmen are occaſtonally either coaxed, or threat- 
enced, or given to underſtand, that we look upon 
them as a parcel of fools and puppies. | 

After all, the addreſs of the Canadians' is un- 
doubtedly the moſt unpardonable of: the three, ag 
it diſcovers the deepeſt and moſt inveterate malig- 
041 * 
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nity againſt the mother country. In that we fee 
every mean, cajoling art practiſed, that was thought 
likely to diſaffect the Canadians to the government 
they are under, and to corrupt their fidelity, 
This is what the Congrets has done in the way 
of petition and remonſtrance ; excepting the peti- 
tion to the King, which they tell us they have ſent, 
But if the petition be of a piece with the addreſ- 
ſes, and dictated by the ſame evil ſpirit; it would 
have ſhewn more wildom, and modeſty, and as 
much loyalty, to have preferred a petition, on ſuch 
an occaſion, to the King of France, or the Em- 
eror of Morocco, o 6 
The only way that had ſa much as a chance for 
ſucceeding, and which all reaſonable men, fo far 
as I can learn, expected the Congreſs would pur- 
fue, was that of dutiful and reſpe&ful application 
to the King, Lords, and Commons of Great-Britain, 
upon whoſe united conſent and concurrence the 
important conceſſion depended ; and if the Con- 
greſs had addreſſed only the three branches of the 
egiſlature of Great-Britain, in behalf of the Co- 
lonies ; and if the addreſſes to them had been duly 
expreſſive of loyalty to the King—of a deſire to 
continue members of the great Britiſh empire—of - 
a willing ſubmiſſion to the ſuperintending authority 
of Great-Britain—of an averſion to a ſtate of in- 
dependency, except in matters of taxation only— 
of a readineſs to comply with the King's requiſi- 
tions in all cafes of exigency, and alſo. to contri- 
bute {ome equitable annual ſum, towards defray- 
ing the annual charges of government, in conſi- 
deration of being releaſed from parliamentary 
taxation; and if, at the ſame time, they had en- 
deavoured to excuſe, as well as they could, the 
late unwarrantable proceedings in moſt of the Co- 
lonies, begging they might ſink in eternal oblivi- 
on: I doubt not but petitions, formed on ſome 
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fuch plan, and attended with no circuthſtances tliat 
were offenſive or etceptionable ; would have had 
much weight with the King and Parliament; and 
it is not improbable that the prayer of them would 
have been granted. _ 6 " 20 

Nor let it be faid; that ſuch petitiohs from the 
Congreſs would not have been received. They 
could not have been received; as coming from 
a legal body; but they might have been re- 
ceived, as coming from a number of reſpectable 
men, and relating to matters of great importance 
to the public. In January; 176g, a petition on 


this very ſubject of parliamentary taxation; was 


preſented to Parliament, from a number of Gen- 
tlemen of the Maſſachuſetts Bay, which included 
a majority of the members of the Council, and was 
ſigned by Mr. Danforth, as Preſident. It how- 
d ever appearing that this petition had not paſſed 
« in a legal dſſembly of the Council, and that con- 
ts ſequently no perſon could be authoriſed ro ſign 
* it as Preſedent, it was refuſed under bat tithe, and 
& was ordered to be brought up only as a petition 
© from Samuel Danforth;' in behalf of the ſeveral 
et individual members of the Council; at whoſe 
* requeſt it had been figned;” This is a caſe dis 
rectly in point; and we may infer from it, that al- 
though the Parliament would not have received an 
addreſs, ſigned by Mr. Randolph, as Preſident of thi 
Congreſs, yet that they Wight have received one as 
coming from Peyton” Randolph, in behalf of all 
thoſe individuals WhO were members of the Con- 
greſs. This way of addreſſing the Parliament would 
therefore have been prudent and rational, and fat 
more likely to ſueceed than any other which the 
Congteſs could have taken. And after ſuch a trial; 
if it failed of ſucceſs, the colonies would have 
been leſs inexcuſable in proceeding to violent meas 


ſures. 
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The reader will be better able to form a proj 
judgement of this matter, if he attends to- the fol- 
wing excellent letter, written to the Governor 
of the Maſſachuſett's-Bay in 1763, by General 
Conway, then one of his Majeſty's Principal Se- 
eretaries of State, and as true a friend to the rights 


and liberties of America, as England has ever 
bred. Though he wrote officially, yet the letter is 


known to expreſs his own particular ſentiments, as. 
well as thoſe of the minen It is in the 
following words: 

It is with the greateſt concern his Majeſty 
| learns the diſturbances which have lately ariſen in 
your province, the general confuſion: that ſeems to 
reign there, and the total languor and want. of 
energy in your government to exert itſelf with any 
dignity or efficacy, for the ſuppreſſion of tumults, 
which ſeem to ſtrike at the very being of all au- 
thority and ſubordination amongſt you. c 

Nothing can certainly exceęd the 22 
and intemperate conduct held by a party in your 
province, which can in no way contribute to the re- 
moval of any real grievance they might labour under, 
but may tend to impede and obſtrut? the exertion: of 


bis Majeſty's benevolent attention to the eaſe and com- 


fort, as woll as to the welfare of all his people. 


44 It is hoped and expected, that this want of 


confidence in' the juſtice' and tenderneſs of the 
mother country, and this open reſiſtance to its au- 
thority, can only have found place among the 
lower and more ignorant of the people : The better 
ard wiſer part of the Colonies will know, that 
decency and ſubmiſſion may prevail, not only to redreſs 
Grievances, but to obtain Grace and Favour, while 


the outrage of a public violence can expect nothing but 


ſeverity and chaſtiſement. 
© Theſe ſentiments you and all his Majeſty* O 


your 


ſervants, from a ſenſe of your duty to, and love of 
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your cduntry, will endeavour to excite and en- 
courage; you will all in a particular manner, call 
upon them, not 10 render their caſe deſperate. You 
will in the ſtcongeſt colours repreſent. to them the 
dreadful conſequences that mult inevitably attend the 
forcible and violent reſiſtance to afts of the Britiſb 
Parliament, and the. ſcene of miſery and deſtruc- 
tion to both countries, inſeparable from ſuch a con- 
dust. 511 me” T8311 | 

For however unwillingly his Majeſty may con- 
ſent to the exertion of ſuch powers as may endanger 
the ſafety of a ſingle ſubject; yet can he not permit 
bis own dignity and the authority of the Britiſh Legiſ- 
lature to be trampled on by force and violence, . in 
avowed contempt of all order, duty, and decorum. 

If the ſubject is aggrieved, he knows in what 
manner legally and conſtitutionally to apply for relief; 
but it is not ſuitable either to the ſafety or dignity of 
the Britiſh Empire, that any individuals, under 
the pretence of redreſſing grievances, ſhould preſume 
to violate the public peace.” * 10 

In this Letter, with which the Congreſs muſt. 
have been acquainted, . the only way of procuring 
the redreſs of American Grievances, and of ob- 
taining favour from Great-Britain, is pointed out 
by authority; and a friendly caution is given againſt 
a contrary way of proceeding, as it can expect no- 
thing but ſeverity and chaſtiſement. The Congreſs. 
therefore, in order to procure a redreſs of American 
grievances, and to obtain the favour of a free 
American conſtitution (which was the purport of 


their commiſſion). in their profound Wiſdom and 


All the Printers of Nzws-Paryzxs on this Continent, who 
have a Regard for the true Intereſts of their Country, are re- 
queſted to publiſh the above Letter, in order to give ſome 
check to the Operation of that ſeditious Poiſon, which fo 
many of the Americans have been perſuaded inadvertently to 


iwallow. 4 * | 
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Sagacity, have rejected the only way, which t 
bal been told —— be likely — pac 
have adopted that ſpecific mode of conduct which 
they had been told would not ſucceed; bur would- 
bring down upon them and their adherents eri 
and chaſtiſement, and render their raſe deſperate. © 
But this was ſuch a breach of the truſt repoſed 
in them; and ſo contrary to the very end and de- 
ſign of their appointment, that even thoſe whonÞ 
they calltheir conſtituents cannot poſſibly be bound, 
either in hondur or conſcience to abide by it. Some 
that were forward in voting for delegates to repre- 
ſent them in the Congreſs, are highly chaprined' 
and diſguſted at their proceedings, and ſcruple not 
to declare, that, for their parts, they gave them 
no power to ſhut up the ports, and ſtop: the ne- 
ceffary buſineſs of the country, upon which the: 
- proſperity and happineſs of the people abſolutely: 
depend; much lefs to provoke and inſult a power, 
hich never yet has been provoked and inſulted” 
with impunity. And as to others, who ſtill appear 
to approve of the proceedings of the Congreſs z 
they did not, becauſe they could not; give their 
Delegates a power to aft in oppoſition to the laws! 
of their country, and that the general courſe of 
their actions was, in almoſt every pqint contrary to 
law, will ſhortly be proved. We : 
If then their conſtituents are not bound by their 
proceedings, there can be no diſpute with regard 
to others, who amount to a large majority of the 
inhabitants, eſpecially in the province of New- 
York: In ſome Parts of this province, the people 
had no meetings at all, as they would have no 
hand in the manufacturing of committees. In 
other parts, the meetings did not conſiſt of 4 
hundredth part of the inhabitants; and there is. 
neither county, town, nor precinct in the province, 
excepting the county and city of W 1 
ET. Fr oo Wnie 
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which: the number of voters for Cammittee-men, 
was comparable with the number of thoſe who re: 
fuſed to be concerned in the buſineſs, if I have 
been rightly informed. The greateſt part of thig 
ovince therefore are under no ties, either real or 
imaginary, to ſubmit to the deciſions of the Con- 
greis; but, on the contrary, they are under the 
— ties, both of duty and intereſt, to give 
them no countenance. We are not to judge of 
the province in general, from appearances- in the 
city; nor ought we to imagine that our ſubſtantial 
Farmers, or the Store-keepers and Tradeſmen in 
the country, becauſe they have ramely ſubmitted, 

in molt caſes, to be governed by the city, will con- 

ſent to be ruined by it. F 
As matters have turned gut, it is much to the 
credit of this province, that ſo very ſmall a part of 
it was repreſented in the Congreſs. It is a farther 
redit to us, that, as we have reaſon to believe, the 
De tes from hence oppoſed, with all their in- 
fluence, the headlong and deſtructive meaſures 
taken by the Congreſs, that they ſtill diſapprove of 
them, and that they do not really wiſh .that we 
would purſue them. This is naturally inferred 
from their own diſpoſition and ſentiments; and 
our opinion is confirmed by certain auecdotes from 
Philadelphia, that have reached us. If this was 
actually the caſe, our oppoſition to the proceedings 
of the Congreſs, or rather our total diſregard of 
them otherwiſe than to ſhew our contempt and ab- 
horrence of them, is alſo juſtified by the oppoſition 
that was made to them on the ſpot, by the New- 
York Delegates, on the firſt propoſal. None of 
us had any thing to do with the Congreſs but by 
repreſentation; all that we did by repreſentation, 
was to oppoſe and proteſt againſt what was tranſact- 
ed; and after having oppoſed the proceedings 
of the Congreſs by our particular eee 
R * __ thoſe 
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thoſe of us who were then repreſented, are bound 
in honour per ſonally to oppoſe them too. 

That ſuch was the conduct of the Delegates from 
New- Vork, is the general opinion. We think 
however, that we are juſtly entitled to more direct 
and authentic information; and therefore thoſe 
Gentlemen are now called upon expliei itly to de- 
clare, how far they conſented to, or oppoſed, the 
reſolutions of the Congreſs. When the people, 
under no directions of the law, but prompted by 
their own alacrity, chooſe agents to appear for 
them, and negociate their concerns at a general 
meeting of popular committees from different parts 
of the country; they have always a right to be in- 
formed, in what particular manner the truſt has 
been executed. No reſolves of perpetual ſecrecy, 
po combinations to keep their employers always in 
the dark, could diſſolve the prior obligations our 
Delegates were under, to make report, on their 
return, in what manner they diſcharged their com- 
miſſion, and how far they exerted themſelves to 
Fulfil the deſign of their appointment. . 

' Accordingly it is hoped, that the worthy and 
candid Gentlemen, who appeared at the Congreſs 
in behalf of this province, will take the hint, and 
not wait to be called upon again, as they. certainly 
will be if they refuſe to comply ; and make a full 
and clear report of their owp particular tranſactions, 
during the debates and proteedings of the Con- 
greſs. Till we certainly know hoy they acted, to 
thank them for their actions, will be premature, 
abſurd, and . che pardon of 
our city Mechanics. 

What is called a Journal of the tranſactions of 
the Con net after a Jong while made its appear- 
ance. Why this was kept back near a month, un- 
leſs to ſee in what manner the Extra#s that had 


- been publiſhed would þe received by the public, 
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I am unable to explain. I pretend not to fathem 
the depth of congreffional politics. I can only ſay, 
that on peruſing the Journal, 1 was not a little diſ- 
appointed. I imagined that after a month's labour 
of the preſs, the production would have been a 
huge volume of the Proctedings, which would have 
clearly and faithfully ſhewn, what part each mem- 
ber contributed to the mighty work that was 
formed. But parturiunt montes. We are ſtill in 
the dark, nearly as much as ever. We are told 
indeed what Committees were appointed to frame 
the ſeveral addreſſes; but we are not told what 
particular members of thoſe Committees diſſented 
from the reſt, and were over- ruled by the majority. 
In ſhort we know not from the Journal, what part 
any one gentleman acted, who was honoured with 
our confidence, and entruſted in ſome degree with 
our intereſts and ſafety. Till this matter is ex- 
plained, or, at leaſt, till ſome affurances are given, 
that it ſhall be explained, every member of the 
Congreſs muſt bear a part of the odium of having 
jointly contributed to the formation of a plan, 
which is, like what they are pleaſed to call the 
eſtabliſhed religion of Canada fraught with fan- 
guinary and impious tenets,” and which will go 
near to prove fatal to the Colonies. 

If the greateſt enemies of Britiſn-America had 
been employed to contrive the ruim of the colonies, 
they could not have propoſed a more effectual 
ſcheme for the purpole, than that we ſhould be led 
on to provoke the reſentment, and enrage the 
power, of Great-Britain, by acts of hoſtility and 
rebellion. Now the Congreſs appears to me, and 
appears to thouſands of others in this country, not 
indeed to have contrived, but to have adopted 
from New-England, this very ſcheme ; and then 
to have recommended it to the Americans with all 
their influence, 

E That 
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That a forcible oppoſition to the King's troops, 
- when employed to protect the King's civil officers 
in the execution of the Britiſh laws within the 
Britiſh dominions, is an act of hoſtility againſt 
Great-Britain, is ſurely too plain to require proof. 
The laws of England have made it treaſon, which 
is the higheſt and moſt unpardonable of all crimes 
relating to the ſtate. For when crimes of this na- 
ture are properly claſſed, the third ſpecies of 
<< treaſon is, if a man do /evy war againſt our Lord 
« the King in his realm. And this may be done by 
« taking arms, not only to dethrone the King, 
ce but under pretence to reform religion, or the 
« laws, or to remove evil counſellors, or other 
« grievances, whether real or pretended *.“ I beg 
the reader, before he proceeds farther, to peruſe 
this queſtion a ſecond time, and to give every part 
of it the attention it deſerves. 

Now whether wwe will allow theſe colonies to. be 
within the Britiſh Realm or not, it is certain that 
Great-Britain claims a juriſdiction over the colonies 
as a part of its realm, and will conſider the ſame 
actions to be zreaſon here which are treaſon in Eng- 
land ; and there can be no doubt but that a war 
levied againſt the King by any of his ſubjecis, 
whether in Europe or America, will be treated as 
equally criminal. Yet ſuppoſing the contrary, we 
know that force oppoſed to the King's troops in 
America will be. repelled by force; and this will 
neceſſarily produce a war between Great-Britaia 
and theſe colonies, in which the ſtrongeſt muſt 
conquer. | 

The people in New-England, if they have not 
actually /vied war againſt the King, have mani- 
feſtly diſcovered a diſpgſition to levy war againſt 
him; and throughout the ſummer paſt they have 
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been making ſuch military preparations, as can 
have no other end than to enable them to fight the 
King's troops. Nay, on a certain falſe alarm, 
that was given to try the temper of the people, 
they were all in arms, and aſſembled together by 
thouſands, with no other deſign than to fight the 
King's army in Boſton; and they would have 
fought them, if they had met with an opportu- 
nity. | 
| Now, what can the Congreſs ſay, to ſuch trea- 
ſonable proceedings as theſe ? Take it in their own 
words: | a" | 

6 RESOLVED, | 

«< That this Congreſs do ARO vx of the oppo- 
« ſition made by the inhabitants of the Maſſachu- 
<« ſetts:Bay; to the execution of the late acts of 
« parliament; and if the ſame ſhall be attempted 
% to be carried into execution by force, in ſuch 
« caſe ALL AMERICA OUGHT TO SUPPORT THEM 
„ IN THEIR OPPOSITION.” | 

The Earl of CHArHAu, one of the moſt illuſ- 
trious patrons of American liberty, ſpeaking of a 
much leſs exceptionable part of the conduct of 
the New-England people, ſays: “ Their reſent- 
ment got the aſcendant of their duty, and hur- 
« ried them into actions contrary to all laws of 
policy, civilization, and humanity, which, in 
* their cooler hours, they would have thought on 
« with horror *. What his Lordſhip here ftrong- 
ly condemns, and even what is unſpeakably worſe, 
the Congreſs are not aſhamed, in the face of the 
public, to approve of, and to recommend to the 
patronage and /upport of all America. Thus we 
likewiſe ſee how contrary to the ſentiments of their 
warmeſt friends in England the Congreſs have pro- 
ceeded : and after this, they can be no longer en- 
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titled to expect chat they will continue to be their 
advocates. 

Having taken a view of one part of the line, in | 
which the people of New-England bad proceeded 
in their oppoſition to Parliament, at the time of the 
Congreſs, let us now attend to another. The 
county of Suffolk, of which Boſton is the capital, 
at a meeting of Delegates from every town and diſ- 
trict in the county, on the 6th of September, after 
a preamble, beginning with theſe dutiful and de- 
cent expreſſions: © Whereas the power, but not 
<« the juſtice, the vengeance, but not the wiſdom, 
« of Great-Britain, which of old profecuted, 
« ſcourged, and excited our fugitive parents from 
« their native ſhores, now purſues us their guilt- 
« [eſs children with unrelenting g every.” —Reſalv- 
e, among other things. 

4. 1 hat 20 obedience is due from this province 
<<. to either or any part of the alis abovementioned, 
« but that they be rejected as the attempts of a 
te wicked adminiſtration to enſlave America. 

« 6, That if the juſtices of the ſuperior court 
<« of judicature, aſſize, &c. juſtices of the court 
« of common pleas, or of the general ſeſſions of 
e the peace, ſhall fit and act during their preſent 
« diſqualified ſtate, this county will ſupport and bgar 
barmleſs all ſheriffs and other deputies, conſta- 
e bles, jurors, and other officers, who ſhall re- 
« fuſe to carry inis execution the orders of the ſaid 
« court.— 

0 8. That all perſons refufing” (to give up 
their commiſſions held under the preſent act) 
& ſhall from and after ſaid day“ (the 2oth of 
September) * be conſidered by This county as ob- 
« ſtinate and incorrigible enemies to this country.— 

* 11, That whereas our enemies have flattered, 

« themſelves that they ſhall make an eaſy prey of this 
6 numeraus, brave, and hardy people, from an ap- 

" Prehenſion 
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e prehenfion that they are unacquainted with mili- 
« tary diſcipline, we therefore for the honour, defence, 
« and ſecurity of this country and province, ad- 
4e viſe, as it has been recommended to take away 
«© all commiſſions, from the officers of the militia, 
« that thoſe who. now hold commiſſions, @r ſuch 
«« other perſons. be re-elected in each town as 
« officers in the militia, as ſhall be judged of ſuf- 
« ficient capacity for that purpoſe, and who have 
« evidenced themſelves the inflexible friends to the 
« rights of the people; and that the inhabitants 
« of theſe towns and diſtricts who are qualified 
« do uſe their utmoſt diligence to acquaint them- 
« ſelves with the art of war as ſoon as poſlible, 
« and do for that purpoſe appear under arms at leaſt 
e once every week.— | 

„ 13. That as we underſtand it has been in 
« contemplation to apprehend ſundry perſons of 
« this county, who have rendered tbemſelves conſpi- 
« cuous in contending for the violated rights and 
« liberties of their countrymen, who do recom- 
© mend, ſhould ſuch audacious meaſure be put in 
6 practice, 10 ſeize and keep in ſafe cuſtody, every 
« ſervant of the preſent tyrannical and unconſtituti- 
% o government throughout the county and pro- 
% vince, until the perſons fo apprehended, be 
« liberated from the hands of our adverſaries, and 
« reſtored ſafe and uninjured to their reſpective 
„ friends and families.” 

If this ſcheme be analyzed, it will be found 
evidently to contain in it the following ingredients. 
Firſt, a DecLarRaTiON of InDepENDENCY, made 
by the Suffolk Committees, aſſerting that no obedi- 
ence is due from them to any ads of Parliament, 
which they diſapprove of. Secondly, an'Epicr, to 
ſhut up the courts of juſtice, which ſhall preſume 
to act by authority derived from the King and Par- 
lament. Thirdly, a PRosCRIPTION, of all that do 

| not 
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not reſign their commiſſions held under the au- 
thority aforeſaid, as obſtinate and incorrigible enemies, 
who are to be treated accordingly. Fourth, a 
PROCLAMATION, that officers be forthwith appoint- 
ed by the people, to ſuperſede thoſe that are ap- 
pointed by the Crown. Fifthly, an Ox rx, iſſued 
to their own officers and people to arm themſelves, 
and learn the art of war, to qualify them to fight 
againſt their LAWFUL SOVEREIGN. And, Sixthly, 
a Decree, for ſeizing and throwing under con- 
finement, (perhaps in dungeons, with a ſcanty 
allowance of bread and water only) every perſon 
in the province who is thought worthy of confi- 


dence by the crown; in caſe the King's officers of 


juſtice ſhould be ſo audacious, as to apprehend any 
of thoſe delinquents, who have rendered themſelves 
conſpicuous in the late riotous, tumultuous, and ſedi- 
tious proceedings of that province, 

Now if all this does not amount to an open re- 
volt and rebellion, I have always miſtaken the 
meaning of the word; and I ſhall be obliged to 
any gentleman, learned in the law or acquainted 
with hiſtory, if he will inform me, or the public, 
what rebellion 1s. 

Indeed what rebellion is not, we have been late- 
ly told, with much confidence, in the STRICTURES 
of a certain wandering /pirit ; who has thought fit 
to interpoſe in the literary way for the honour of 
New-England. This writer contends, that“ no 
man who is not blinded by the Dæmon of Jaco- 
« bitiſm, could poſſibly be guilty of the weak- 
« neſs,” of calling CromwelPs reſiſtance a rebellion. 
Ir will be allowed on all ſides, that if CromevelPs 
dethroning and murdering his Sovereign, whoſe 
title to the throne was unqueſtionable—his ravag- 
ing and Jaying waſte bis kingdoms—his diſſolvin 
the authority of the Lords and — ond 
his total ſubverſion of the conſtitution, - did not 
amount 
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amount to a rebellion; then the people of Suffolk 
are not guilty of rebellion. But whatever this 

licical partixan may think of the matter, all re- 
putable writers, whether of our on or of foreign 
nations, and all our acts of Parliament, that men- 
tion it, call Cromwell's outrageous oppoſition to 
legal authority, a rebellion; and one act in particu- 
lar calls it, “the unnatural rebellion, uſurpation, 
« and tyranny of ungodly and cruel men.“ In 
the ſenſe therefore of all thoſe writers, and of all 
thoſe acts of Parliament, the people of Suffolk 
muſt appear, in no ſmall degree, to be guilty of 
rebellion. The writer here referred to, intimares, 
that he himſelf is no Facobite. So far may be well 
enough. But if, at the ſame time, he had ſhewn 
himſelf to be more of a Georgeite, and leſs of a 
Cromwellite, it would have been more becoming, in 
a perſon of his ſuppoſed ſtation: | 

Let us now lift up our eyes, and turn them to 
the Congreſs. As ſoon as they received, by ex- 
preſs, an authentic copy of the above-mentioned 
Suffolk Reſolves, they broke through all their rules 
of ſecrecy, and, at once, gave ſuch a blaſt from 
the trumpet of ſedition, as made one half of 
America ſhudder. If this language be too figura- 
tive, I will endeavour to exprets myſelf in plainer 
terms. Know then, courteous reader, the Con- 
greſs, on receiving thoſe Suffolk Reſolves, which 
they ought to have ſent back with indignation and 
abhorrence; on that very day, ſome lay in the ſame 
hour, but however, without any heſitation, or tak- 
ing time to debate, reſolved to proclaim from the 
preſs, their approbation of them, and, which 
is more, their thorough approbation of them, —— 
nay, which is more ſtill, their moſt thorough appro- 
bation of them, withour any exception. This a 
peared from the minutes then publiſhed, and ſign- 
ed, by order, CHARLES THomsoN, Secretary; in 
| | which 
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which the whole copy of thoſe 7gſolves is inſerted, 
and honoured with the following encomium, 

« The Congrels taking the foregoing into conſi- 
<« deration, | 

« Reſolved unanimouſly, | 

* That this aſſembly deeply feels the ſuffering 
&« of their countrymen in the Maſſachuſetts- Bay, 
<«< under the operation of the late unjuſt, cruel, 
« and oppreſſive acts of the Britiſh Parliament; 
« that they moſt thoroughly approve the wiſdom and 
« fortitude with which oppolition to thoſe wicked 
«© miniſterial meaſures has HITHERTO been con- 
« ducted, and they earneſtly recommend to their 
« brethren a perſeverance in the ſame firm and tem- 
« perate conduf? as expreſſed in the reſolutions deter- 
« mined upon at a meeting of the Delegates for the 
« county of Suffolk, on Tue/day the 16th inſtant, truſt- 
« ing, that the effect of the united efforts of 
“ North-America in their behalf, will carry ſuch 
« conviction to the Britiſh nation, of the unwiſe, 
« unjuſt, and ruinous policy of the preſent ad- 
« miniſtration, as quickly to introduce better men 
« and wiſer meaſures.” 
It is denied, I am told, by ſome of the advo- 
cates for the Congreſs, that they (the Congreſs) 
ever meant to ſignify their approbation of the 
whole proceedings of the county of S fut. But 
ſuch an inſult upon common ſenſe is abſolutely 
unſufferable. If their meaning is to be taken from 
plain and unequivocal language, they certainly 
meant, in this re/olve, to expreſs the ſtrongeſt ap- 
probation of the whole, and every part, of the 
Suffolk proceedings. - „ 

That the Congreſs have, in reality, given their 
ſanction to the rebellion that has begun in the 
eounty of Suffolk, is to me as evident as words, 
and correſponding facts, are able to make it. In 
this ſenſe, the people of Suffolł themſelves hs 

under- 


underſtood the reſolue; in this ſenſe, the Amerl- 
cans in general are known to underſtand it; and 
not a member of the Congreſs has ſtood forth, to 
remove the miſtake, or to ſofren the common in- 
terpretation. Till ſomething of the Kind is thus 
done, and the language of the reſolve is other - 
wile fairly accounted for; it will be impoſlible for 
the Americans not to continue in the belief, that 
the Congreſs have taken the part which is here 
aſcribed to them, and have recommended a rebel- 
lious oppoſition to the ſupreme: authority of the 
Britiſh empire. My IRIS 
What muſt be the conſequence of a rebellious: 
war with the Mother Country; any perſon of com- 
mon ſenſe, if he will take the liberty to exerciſe 
it, may eaſily foreſee. Even a final victory would 


effectually ruin us; as it would neceſſarily intro- 


duce civil wars among ourſelves, and leave us 
apen and expoſed to the avarice and ambition 
of every maritime power in Europe or America. 
And till one part of this country ſhould have ſub- 
dued the other, and conquered a conſiderable part 
of the world beſides, this peaceful region muſt be- 
come, and continue to be, a theatre of inconceiv- 
able miſery and horror. LEL [pnd32 ot 
But that we ſhould have any expectation of 
hope of. being able to conquer or withſtand the 
force of  Great-Britain; . is to me aſtoniſhing. I 
doubo not but the Americans are naturally as brave 
as any other people; and it is allowed, that they 
are not wanting in numbers. But they are with- 
out fortreſſes, without diſcipline, without military 
ſtores, without money. Theſe are deficiencies 
which it muſt be the work of an age to remove 3 
and while they continue, it will. be impoſſible to 
keep an army in the fiel. 4.4 
Some may imagine, that diſcipline of itſelf will 
be ſufficient for the purpoſe ;. an 4 that diſciplined 
"m0 F | | men 
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men may be eaſily made in ſuch a country as this: 
But it is not in the power of all the friends of the 
Congteſs, to introduce what deſerves the name of 
diſcipline into any of the Colonies to the ſouth- 
ward of New-England; not for want of men ca- 
pable of teaching it, but for want of a fund for 
regular pay, and authority, to keep a proper num- 
ber of ſoldiers together. But had they men 


enough that were completely diſciplined, they 


would not be able to march one regiment ſo far 
as to Boſton. A regiment on actual duty, at a 
diſtance from home, muſt be punctually paid, 
and muſt be governed by an authority, the legali- 
ty of which they are unable to queſtion; other- 
wiſe, they will ſoon grow tired of the ſervice, be- 
come mutinous, learn to be jealous of their own 
rights and liberties, and refute to be led on, or 
governed, by a ſet of unconſtitutional officers. 
The circumſtances of New-England are ſuch, 
that a large number of armed and half-diſciplined 
men might be got together, in the neighbourhood 
of Boſton, on ſome great and general alarm; but 
they could not continue there a week, without 
eating up the country, and- being obliged to diſ- 
perſe to avoid ſtarving. If it is their buſineſs to 
fight the King s troops, they muſt be able to bring 
them to a battle immediately, and at their own 
time; or elſe they will have reaſon to rue the at- 
tempt. Beſides; ſuppoſing they had an army of 
50,000 men, provided for in ſuch a manner as to 
be able. to form a regular encampment; if the 
appearance of the King's troops would not, yet a 
report that the /mall-pox was among them, inſtant- 
ly would put them to flight. This is not ſaid by 
way of reflection on the people of New-England; 
for were the ſmall-pox to get into their army, and by 
that means, to ſpread thropgh the country, 5 
N | wou 
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would undoubtedly ſweep off a great part of its 
inhabitants. 2 n 9 La8h 

I ſhall purſue the ſubject of the inability of 
America, to defend itſelf in a war with Great- 
Britain, no farther ; as the reader may eaſily im- 
prove upon theſe hints. 1 

To thoſe who are ſo abſurd as to depend upon 
{On only, I have but little ro ſay; It is bare- 

y poſlible that the ſtars in their courſes may fight 
in favour of the colonies, that an earthquake may 
ſwallow up the King's army in Boſton, and that 
every ſhip of war and every tranſport ordered from 
England to America may be blaſted with lightn- 
ing, or overwhelmed in the ocean. But if there 
ſhould be no miraculous interpoſition of heaven 
to defeat the natural power of the mother coun- 
try, ſhould we go on to enrage it, it muſt at laſt 
fall upon us with an irreſiſtible impetuoſity. 

I have often thought that all our hoſtile decla- 
rations and appearances. were never intended for 
any thing more than threatenings, in order to inti- 
midate Great-Britain. If this is the caſe, it ap- 
pears impoſſible that they ſnould anſwer the pur- 
pole. Whatever we may think of ourſelves; it 
is not the opinion in England that our power at 
preſent is equal to their. Our threatenings there- 
fore will appear to the mother country to be ridi- 
culous and contemptible. If we have no power to 
execute, we have no right to threaten; and every 
effort in this way will expoſe our folly. 

But the Congreſs, not relying altogether on the 
military ſtrength of the colonies, nor on the fuc- 
ceſs*af their threatening to exert it, have proceed- 

lo to form an Aſſociation, in which they bind 
themſelves and all whom they repreſent, as far as 
they are able, not to; import any Britiſh goods, 
after a certain limited time, and to ſupport this re- 
ſolution by a * agreement. The 
| 2 non- 
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non- importation is extended to Ireland, the Weſt- 
Indies, the Weſtern Iſlands, &c. After a while a 
non exportation is to follow, We are then to cut 
ourſelves off from all communication with thoſe 
foreign markets, which have ſupplied and enrich- 
ed the colonies; and there is not to be the leaſt 
relaxation, till twenty acts of Parliament are re- 
ealed to pleaſe us, ſome of which immediately 
affect us, and ſome of which do not concern us. 
It is no ſmall thing to obtain the repeal of one 
act of Parliament, even when the regular and pro- 
per ſteps are taken; but to demand the repeal of 
à long ſucceſſion of acts, and to require that the 
Parliament ſhould make the moſt humiliating con- 
ceſſions to us, is ſuch a piece of heroiſm as has no 
parallel. And the penalty of non-compliance is 
ſtill more heroical than the demand itſelf; for it is 
inflicted upon ourſelves, principally and chiefly, 
We engage to deprive ourſelves of the comforts. 
of life, to become as poor as dogs, and to live like 
ſavages, if the Parliament will not conſent to give 
up its authority, I have heard of non · importa- 
tion ſchemes before; but of none that was com- 
parable with the preſent one. | | 
In our former non-importation agreement, ſome 
regard was ſhewn for the /ves of the Americans, 
-and therefore drugs and medicines were excepted, 
But now, conſiderations of this kind are not re- 
garded, and we are not allowed to import anti- 
mony, nor mercury, either crude or prepared, 
nor Jeſuit's bark; though we know that every 
year thouſands of lives in America are owing to a 
proper uſe of theſe capital medicines. We may 
think little of ſuch matters, ſo long as we or our 
families are in health, or before the preſent ſtock 
is exhauſted ; but afterwards, ſhould we, or our 
wives and children, come to ſtruggle with ſick- 
neſs, and to be ſeized with obſtinate diſorders, 
EE ea” 
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which will yield to the force of no medicines, but 
ſuch as we are deprived of by our non - importa- 
tion agreement, we ſhall be apt to entertain no 
very high opinion of the wiſdom of the Congreſs 
in this particular. 8 | | 

There ſeems to have been much pains beſtowed 
upon the non-importation plan, in ſelefting and 
rejecting, and putting diſtinctions on the various 
articles of commerce; but after all, many parts 
of it appear to be whimſical and partial. Thus, 
for inſtance, foreign indigo is excluded, while fo- 
reign coffee, liable to the ſame objections, is ad- 
mitted. Foreign molaſſes is not to be imported, 
while it pays a duty of a penny ſterling; but as 
ſoon as the preſent act is repealed, by which it will 
become ſubject to a duty of ſix- pence, the impor- 
tation of it is conſidered as not interfering with 
the rights of the colonies. This, by the way, is 
opening a fine back-door for the ſmugglers, with 
all that train of guilt which commonly attends 
them. 

In the fourth article of the 4fſoctation, the Con- 
greſs reſolve, after a certain period, not to ex- 
* Port any merchandize or commodity whatſoever 
e to Great-Britain, Ireland, or the Weſt-Indies, 
except rice to Europe.” This phraſeology is ori- 
gina], and hardly inteHigible. In exactly the ſame 
ſtyle the Provincial Congreſs of the Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay might reſolve : We will export nothing to 
«© Pennſylvania, the three Lower Counties, or Long- 
f* land, except cod-fiſh to the North- American co-- 
„ lonies. But to let this paſs. By the artful 
conſtruction of the ſentence, it ſeems to have been 
the defign of the Congreſs to delude the Ameri- 
cans with an inſinuation, that rice might be ex- 
ported from Carolina, to Europe in general, with- 
out ſending any part of it to Great-Britain. It 
may theretore be proper to explain to the reader, 

| FI under 
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under what regulations the exportation of Ameri. 

can rice has been placed by acts of Parliament. 
By an act, in the reign of Queen Anne, all rice 
produced in the Engliſh plantations in America, 
that ſhould be ſent abroad, was required to be im- 
ported into England, Wales, or Berwick upon Tweed, 
or to ſome other of the Plantations, under ſuch ſe- 
curities and penalties as certain enumerated goods 
and commodities were made ſubject to by an act 
of. the 12th Charles II. But by an act of the 3d 
George II. it was provided, that rice may be car- 
ried from Carolina directly to any part of Europe 
ſouthward of Cape Finneſterre, without landing it 
in England, as formerly required, on the follow- 
ing conditions ;— That the veſſels in which it is 
exported, be built in Great-Britain, owned by 
rſons re/iding in Great-Britain, navigated chiefly 
y Britiſh ſailors, and cleared outwards from ſome 
port in Great-Britain, for Carolina: That every 
maſter of ſuch veſſel, before he can be entitled to 
a clearance, muſt obtain a licence from the Com- 
miſſioners of the Cuſtoms, for loading in Carolina, 
with rice, for ſuch parts of Europe as are ſouth- 
ward of Cape Finneſterre; in order to which he 
muſt produce a certificate from the collector and 
comptrollor of the port where the licence is ap- 
plied for, certifying that he has given bond, for 
not leſs than £ 1000 ſterling, be his veſſel ever 
ſo ſmall, with ſufficient ſecurity, that no tobacco, 
ſugar, &c. ſhall be taken on board, unleſs for the 
_ neceſſary uſe of the ſnip: That every ſuch veſſel, 
after landing its rice in the ſouthern European 
ports, ſhall proceed to Great-Britain before it re- 
turns to America; and in caſe the maſter, or others 
in his name, do not. produce, within a limited 
time, a certificate, from the Britiſh Conſul, or, in 
his abſence, from ſome principal merchants of 


the foreign port made uſe of, of having landed 
; the 
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the rice in the manner preſcribed, his bond ſhall 
be forfeited, | = | 
But this is not all, nor yet half, It is farther 
enacted, that before taking in the rice, the maſters. 
of the veſſels ſhall deliver to the collector of the 
port in Carolina, the above-mentioned licences and 
certificates, and make 081+ of their intentions re- 
lating to their cargoes; and after going through 
as many other forms, and ſubmitting to as many 
other reſtraints, as have been already-mentioned, 
(all which it would be tedious to enumerate) that 
they ſhall pay to the collector or comptroller in 
Carolina, the full ſum for the half. ſubſidy for 
ce all the rice mentioned in their papers; and in 
e caſe the ſame is not paid within thirty days after 
c the demand made, the bond ſhall be forfeited, 
% and ſhall and may be put in ſuit, and the per- 
« ſons bound therein, ſhall pay treble ceſts. 
_ This is the act under which rice may be ex- 
ported from Carolina; and from the foregoing 
particulars we may be able to judge, what the 
Congreſs mean by exporting rice to Europe. For 
ualeſs they can believe, that the commiſſioners of 
the cuſtoms in England will give their licence to 
the Carolina exporters, from time to time, to 
carry all their rice to the European ports chat are 
to the ſouthward of Cape Finneſterre, their agree- 
ment to export rice 1 Europe, mult. imply their 
conſent to export no ſmall part of it directly to 
Great- Britain; though they attempt ungenerouſly 
to conceal it from the northern colonies, by a ſtu- 
died vagueneſs of expreſſion. "10.9 
It is impoſſible to ſingle out any one act of Par- 
liament, that is more obnoxious for its diſplay of 
that parliamentary ſupremacy which is denied by 
the Congreſs, than this at which regulates the ex- - 


* See Ruffhead's Statutes at large, vol. vi. 
| _ . portation 
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pottation of rice. And yet a quiet ſubmiſſion is 
paid to this act, while others leſs exceptionable are 
oppoſed with ſueh a ſpirit of licentiouſneſs, as 
threatens the deſtruction of all the colonies *. 
But the reaſon of this partiality is known in 
art. The Delegates from Carolina were firmly 
attached to the intereſts of their conſtituents, and 
would not-conſent to their immediate ruin. They 
oppofed and remonſtrated with ſpirit; and rather 
than they ſhould be ſuffered to withdraw themſelves. 
from the Congreſs, as they threatened, their requi- 
fition was granted. Had the Delegates from this 
province, who are not ſuſpected of wanting as firm 
an attachment to our intereſts, been poſſeſſed of 
as intrepid a reſolution as their brethren from Ca- 
rolina, and followed their ſpirited example; we 
might have come in too for ſome ſhare of indul- 
gence. But they always ſuffered themſelves to be 
borne down by a majority of votes, from the Re- 
licans of the Eaſt, and the Ariflocratics of the 


| South; and the conſequence is, that we have re- 


ceived no more benefit from an adual repreſenta- 
tion in the Congreſs, than from a virtual one in 
Parliament. | ; | 

It would be endleſs to point out, and remarks 
upon, all the inſtances of the fanciful and whim- 
ſical diſpoſition of the Congreſs, which appear in 
their papers: ſuch as their regulating the expences 
of funerals, but not of wedding, — their making 
ſumptuary, but not agrarian laws; the latter of 
which a majority of the Amerieans would perhaps 
like much better, and the expediency of which, 
ſome people of New-England, of levelling princi- 
ples, bave already taken into conſideration, as I 


-* This rice act ſhews what the opinion of Parliament was 
forty years ago, and the fubmiſſion of the Americans, ſhews 
their 'opinion at that time, concerning the authority of Par- 
liament in American affairs. SY 

have 
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have been credibly informed. But one or two arti- 
cles mare of the ofſociationdeſerve particular notice. 
. In, the, 12th, article, the Committees of Cor- 
reſpondence are ordered, in their reſpective colo- 
nies, to **,frequeotly inſpect the entries of their Cu/- 
« tom-HJoufes, and inform each other from time 
« to time of the true ſtate thereof.” This is a 
reſolution, which there can be no proſpect of ex- 
ecuting, but by methods of violence. For it is 
not to be pete. that the officers of his Ma- 
jeſty's Cuſtoms will ſubmir their books and papers 
to the inſpectiom of thoſe, who have formed a 
conſedetac to rob the King of his Cuſtoms. How- 
ever, the Committee - men, it ſeems, muſt inſpełt 
the entries; and if they cannot obtain them by 
fair means, they muſt get them as they can; or 
elſe this decree of the Congreſs cannot be executed. 
In the 14th article the Congreſs reſolve, to have no 
trade or friendly communication with any colony or 
1 North America, which ſhall not accede 
or, adhere, to theit aſociation; while they know it is 
not in the; power of ſeveral, of them to on in it, 
however, fayqurable their diſpoſition may be to ſuch 
a junctian, This puniſhment therefore (for as ſuch - 
it is intended) is decreed againſt thoſe who are un- 
qveſtionably ipogeent, and againſt Fple who may- 
s ſome of the beſt friends to the genera ech d 
ol e eb. And, which is ſtill worſe, 
this Arens is to continue, till a complete po- - 
litical revolution is effected, till the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment Ke coli, of every claim of juriſdiction 


over the colonies, and not only till every enume- 
rated obnoxious law re ſpecting ourſelves ſhall be 
repealed, but till the eſtabliſhed landmarks and 
baupdaries of one of the King's provinces, which 
has been lately conquered. from the French, ſhall. 
be 5 moved according to our dictates... 
Till the Whole of this work is accompliſhed, the * 
o V | provinces 
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provinces of Quebec, Nova-Scotia, Eaſt and 
Weſt-Florida, muſt all continue under the ban of 
our new American empire: and none of bs are 
allowed to purchaſe ſo much as a beaver-ſkin that 
has been brought acroſs any of the lakes, under 
pain of the penalties to be inflicted on the violators 
of the affociation agreement. 

If we turn back from the Aſſociation to the de- 
claration of Rights, we ſhall fee the principles of 
the Congreſs, and be able to collect har proofs 
of their aiming at a total independency. By their 
demand in the Afociation it appears, that they 
mean to emancipate themſelves at once from 
the acts of Parliament that have been paſſed un- 
der his preſent We If they ſucceed in this, 
they know, that I the ſame methods they can 
— themſelves of all former acts, and become 
independent; and that this is intended, i is probable 
from ſome broad hints which they drop in their 
declaration. Thus they ſay there are many other in- 
fringements and violations of their rights, of a date 
more ancient than the preſent reign, which © we 

2 over for the preſent, and proceed to, ſtate 

h acts and meaſures as have been adopted 
„ ſince the laſt war.” So again: © we have for 
< tht preſent only reſolved to purſue the following 
ce ble — From hence Great - Britain 
wil naturally judge, that granting even all that 
they demand ar preſent wilt be no ſecurity for the 
future peaceable demeanour of the colonies ; ſince 
intimations are here given, that there are\ many 
other infringements and violations of their 1 . 
which alſo in due time muſt be rectified, 

Thar the views of the Congreſs are thus — 


derate, is no more than might be naturally er- 


pected from a review of Heir rinciples, as we 

preſſed in their declaration; a a fall examination of 

which I hall defer for the preſent, I ſhall 4 
| FF , / y 
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only take notice of a few particulars. in this part 
of their exhibition, which are the moſt glaring 
and ſtriking. © | | | 

In their preamble, they complain that our Aſſem- 
blies have been frequently diſſolved, contrary to the 
rights of the Americans. — This implies, that they 
claim in bebalf of our Aſſemblies, a right not to 
be diſſolved, or — by the King's autho- 
rity, let the tendency of their temper and proceed- 
ings be ever ſo injurious to the peace and ſafety of | 
the public. Yer it is an undoubted prerogative of | 
the crown to diſſolve the Britiſh Parliament, when- 39 
ever and as often as the intereſt of the public is 
thought to require it. The Congreſs therefore will 
not allow the King to exerciſe the ſame authority 
over our American Aſſemblies, in any of the co- 
lonies, which the conſtitution allows him to ex- 
erciſe over the Parliament in England. Thus, we 
ſee, after having rejected all the authority of Par- 
liament over the colonies, their next attempt is to 
reduce and farther circumſeribe that of the King. 

In purſuance of this part of their plan, the Con- 
greſs remonſtrate to the King's Governor and Ge- 
neral. acting by his immediate authority, againſt 
his fortifying the neck of land that leads into Boſ- 
ton, and magiſterially require him to deſiſt: 
Whereas the King has as unqueſtionable a right to 
erect fortreſſes in any part of his dominions, as to 
erect Beacons, &c. *® 1 

One of the moſt eſſential rights of the Britiſn 
crown, without which the King can be but little 
better than a cypher, is the command of the mi- 
litia, and of all the ſea and land forces within the 
Britiſh dominions. But in America the Congreſs 
have already. wreſted from the King the command 


„Let the Reader conſult Blackfone's Commuranith, 
Lib. I. Cap. 1. on the King's Prerogative. 
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fame words; and print the reſalve a ſecend time, 


force. I 4 
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of the militia, | in one of our largeſt provintes, 
and not only ſo, but they have armed that militia 
againſt him; and unleſs he will ſubmit to walk in 
their leading: ſtrings, he is likely to be treated in 
the ſame manner in the reſt of the colonies. 
Good Heavens! le the province of . Vork gl 
excepted. | 

That he ſhould have the . of any regu- 
lar troops in America is thought intolerable ; and 
therefore, the Congreſs, in their proceedings of 
Oct. 44, reſolve, N. C. D.“ That the keeping a 
6? ſtanding army in theſe colonies, in time of 
peace, without the conſent of the legiſlature of 
<> that colony, in which ſuch army is kept, is 
* againſt law,” But this is not enough. They 
reſolve again, in the. very ſame day, in the very 


uerbatim, in the proceedings of that very day, that 
it might be ent abroad armed wich a” double 


Yet what are we to met by ts n 
againſt law, is not eaſy to determine. If they mean 
by it, contrary to any laws that have been enacted 
in the colonies, I conceive, that an attempt to 
point out ſugh laws, would puzzle the Congreſs. 

They cannot mean, that it is contrary to acts of 
Parliament, becaufe they know that the Parliament 
has provided for the troops in queſtion from year 
to year, for the very purpoſe that an army might 
be kept in America, without baving once chought 
of aſking the confent of the colon ies. 

If they mean, contrary to che comman. law of 
England, the poſition is more than they can de- 
fend. They indeed reſolue, that the colonies are 
entitled to the common law of England; but if they 
are not ſubject to the ſtatute law of England, they 
have no more. right to the common law than the 
inhabitants of Otabeite. But allowing that the 


colonies 


EF | 
colonies are entitled to the common law of England 
yet there is an act of Parliament, pow in force, 
that declares, that the government of the military 
forces (which includes the aſſignment of their poſts 
and ſtations) ** within ALL bis Majeſty's realms and 
6 dominions, ever was and is the undoubled right of 
« bis Majeſty, and Bis royal predeceſſors, the Kings 
« gn, Ducens of England; and that both ar either 
« Houſe of Parliament cannot, nor ought to pretend 
& to the ſame.” If this always or ever was the 
caſe, as the act of Parliament aſſerts; then it is 
certain that the common law of England can afford, 
no pretence for this claim of the Congreſs, 

After thus 'maiming and mangling the regal 
authority in America, the Congreſs, it muſt be 
confeſſed, in order to make ſome amends, are will- 
ing enough to give it full ſcope tn England, and 
even to enlarge it there beyond its natural and 
conſtirutional dimenſions. They apply to the 
King, and to him only, to relieve them from the 
obnoxious acts; as if they aſcribed to him a full 
power of repealing, diſpenſing with, or ſuſpend- 
ing, the laws made by Parliament. But no ad- 
dreſſes to the two Houſes of Parliament are pre- 
pared, explaining the nature and foundation of 
the demand, and requeſting their concurrence. 
Does not this imply an opinion, that the King may 
take upon himſelf to do all that is needful, for the 
relief of the colonies, without waiting for the ap- 
probation or conſent of Parliament? or, muſt we 
ſuppoſe, that the repreſentatives of America in 
Congreſs, had too much pride to ſtoop to the re- 
prefentatives of a ſmall European iſland in parlia- 
ment ; and that they imagined, that the hoſtile 

reparations made in America, 'would terrify the 
arliament into a compliance with their ſchemes? 
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The way being thus prepared, by an entire de- 
molition of the authority of Parliament over the 
nes and by a diminution of that of the King; 
E next part of the plan is, to make proviſion. 
for enlarging. the authority and dignity; of the 
members of the Congreſs and ſome of their friends. 
This part of the ſcheme has not yet been expreſsly 
avowed. It is rather too ſoon to ſpeak plainly to 
the public; but ſomething of this ſort may be in · 
ferred from the tenth Article of the Declaration, 
which is as follows: Fees aye 
"66 Reſolved, N. C, D. It is indiſpenſibly neceſ- 
« fary to good government, and rendered eſſen- 
« tial by t e Eng D conſtitution, that the conſtitu- 
« ent branches of the Legiſlature be independent 
« of each other; that, therefore, the exerciſe of 
« the legiſlative power in ſeveral colonies, by a 
| % council appointed, during pleaſure, by the 
: % crown, is unconſtitutional, dangerous, and des. 4 
« 'ſtructiye to the freedom of American Legiſla · ö 
— np enen OO 
Here, Reader, if thou canſt but read, you may 
ſee, that an American Houſe, of Lords is in agita- 
tion; in which the members muſt_ have the ſame 
rights, privileges, and honours, which: the Exg- 
liſh conſtitution has, given to the members of the 
Houſe of Lords in the Mother Country. They 
muſt be independent of the Crown, and iudepend- 
ent of the repreſentatives of the people. They 
4 muſt,continue for life; and according to the Eng- 
1 liſh conſtitution, their enn titles muſt deſcend 
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1 i to their heirs, lawfully begotten, and from them 
ww: again, to their _ heirs, for ever and ever. There 


mylt alſo, I ſuppoſe, be the ſame Orders of the 
American nobility, that belong ta the Engliſh; and 
then none can diſpute, or, queſtion, that the gen- 
tlemen of the Congreſs will have a right to the 


3 higheſt Order. 
. * 


thi | 


For my part, I am raviſted and. tranſpo al at 
the foreſight of this American TOON BY TY 88 
for the day, in which 1 may expect 
articles as the following, in HoLT's 16 | 
Friday arrived in this' City, from the Eaftward, . th, 
moſt noble and puiſſant Prince —— Duke of 
America. His Grace lately was a ie 


* — iu - 


Megrim in the bead, and a gripin 
41 with an ov! owing 0 # 4. 6s 45 but - 
. rhe F aſſuring ihe publ, 8 
recbvere 

"Oh? how we all ſhine wich Dukes i in 15 e- 
rica! There will be nb leſs than fifry-three of [25 
There will be a Duke Timnah, Duke Al lyah, Duke 
jetheth,— Aye, we thalt have two-and-fort more 
Dukes than the ancient and celebrated Edomites 
could muſter for the blood of them. The Com-, 
mittees of Correſpondence will furniſh, us with. 
Marquiſfes; and the Committees of, Obletva- 
tion, With Earls. The Viſcounts may 70 of, 
Heroes that are famed for their exploics, i in. fring 
and fralbering; and the Barons, or 10 
of thoſe, whoſe merit has been ſigna wy in. burn- 
ing ſuch Pamphlets as they were unab ble to an- 
ſwer. If there muſt be Lords aue 00, as. 
well as temporal; Boſton, we know, has 85 
that are well fitted for the purpoſe; 8795 
has one, and moſt of the colonies can Wy 
their quota. But to return from this 0050 ion. 7 

Tbe Congress in the laſt mentioned. reſolve, 
contend, that it is Unconſtitutional for the me 
bers of our provincial councils to be weir: 
the Crown, . to contifive during Pleafure only; and, 
yet this was the original coaltitution of every cg-, 
lony, in which ſuch appointments now take place. 
If we call ſuch a council unconſtitutional in New- 


York, we muſt mean by che word, not what is: 


contrary, but what is agreeable to the conſtitution 
of 


cder, , 
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6f this province. A council thus appointed, was 
Sekret by a V. of our atembfp, 75 in 
1691, by way of Bill of Rights, to be a proper and 
conſtitutional branch of the legte authority 
here. King William himſelf, the immortal and 
true patron both of civil and eccleſiaſtical liberty, 
was of the ſame opinion, and appointed counſellors 
for this and other colonies on the ſame terms. 
Notwithſtanding, and though the matter is over- 
ſtrained by the Congreſs, I have no objections a- 
gainſt an appointment of Counſellors during good 
behaviour , and, 1 believe, that the independency 
of our councils on the Crown, after their appoint- 
ment, would be a real improvement of our Con- 
ſtitution, relating to that branch of our legiſlative 
authority, _ 4 e e 
While the Congreſs aſſert, that it is © indiſ- 
« penſibly neceffary” to good government, that 
the conſtituent branches of the legiſlature. ſhould. 
be independent on each other, they ſtrenuouſly 
urge, that the Council in the Maſſachuſetts: Bay, 
ſhould be reſtored” to a dependency on the. repre- 
ſentatives of xhe people. For, according to the 
tenor of theit late charter (a charter which it is 
thought better that all America ſhould periſh than 
not ſte replaced) the members of the council are 
all choſen by the houſe of aſſembly; and it de- 
pends upon that houſe, whether they ſhall be con - 
firmed or diſplaced, at the end of every year. 
Could the Congreſs imagine that ſuch a depend- 
ency as this, on the loweſt branch of the legiſla - 
ture, will not have as bad an effect on the council, 
as a dependency on the higheſt ? If not, why did 
they diſcover ſuch glaring impartiality? The rea- 
ſon may be eaſily gueſſed: It is the ſpirit, of the 
preſent ſyſtem, to depreſs the power of the Crown, 
and to exalt the power of the people; and the de- 
ſign of it, to prepare the way for introducing and 
a ; ” _ +(F .  -  A00Gg 
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eſtabliſhing; an-American Republic; or Ariſtocragy,, 
or rather Both; the former. to the Ealtward,- the 
latter to the Southward,, © d 

It has been long ſuſpected, and indeed pretty 
well known by ſome perſons, that a ſet of people 
in the colonies, whoſe head- quarters are at Boſton, 
have for many years been aiming at, and preparing, 
the way for, a government of their own modell 
ing, independent of Great-Britain, to be erected 
as oon as the diſpoſition, of the colonies could be 
brought to favour the attempt. Their machina- 
tions, for the moſt part, have been carried on ig, 
the dark; but yet in the exuberance of their zeal, 
and in ſome. of their unguarded moments, they 
have diſcovered enough to alarm all the friends of 
our excellent conſtitution, and all who eſteem the 
kind and parental protection of the mother coun- 
try, as eſſential to the happineſs and ſafety of the 
colonies. pn 6 ab 

Near ſeven years ago a writer, who made much 
noiſe in this city, who was well acquainted. with 
the ſecrets of the New-Engla1d republican faction, 
and whom ſome ſuppoſe to have been their-agent 
in this province, in the warmih of an unreined 
imagination, was led to utter more im an apoca- 
lyptical ſtrain, than was probably intended, While 
his mind laboured with pleaſing conceptions of the 
progrefs that was making towards an independent, 
American eſtabliſnment, conſident of ſucceeding, 
and regardleſs of precautions, he took up his pa- 
rables abJied 3.0: Sina tories Lodo nin, 

* Caurage then, Americans !—The, finger of 
* God points out a nigbiy empire to your ſons.— 
We need not be diſcouraged. — The angry cloud 
„ will ſoon be diſperſed — The 4% dawns, in 
«© which, the foundation of this mighty empige is 
© to be laid, by the eſtabliſhment of a regular 
* American conſtitution. - All that has hitherto 


N been 


* 
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e been done, ſeems to be little beſide the collechiag 
«*« of materials, for the conſtruction of this glorious 
** fabric. Tis time to put them together. The 
transfer of the European part of the family is 
, fo vaſt, and our growth ſo ſwift, that, before 
« ſeven years roll over pur heads, the firſt ſtone 
t muſt be laid, Peace or war; famine or plenty 
a 92 985 or affluence; in a word, no circum- 
** ſtance; whether proſperous or adverſe, can hap- 
pen to our parent; nay, no conduct of hers 

* whether wiſe or imprudent ; no poſſible temper 
é on her part, whether kind or croſs-grained, will 
gut a ſtop to this Suilding. There is no con- 
“' tending with Omnipotence, and the Prediſpo- 
tions are” ſo numerous, and ſo well adapted 
* to the riſe of America, that our ſucceſs is in- 
«* dubitable.” And in the next paragraph, ſhift- 
ing his imagery, he ſays: We are moulding the 
9 grout patiicyl maſs into ordert. 

In theſe figurative expreffions, though got fully 
underſtood by readets in general, enough was dif- 
covered to joſtify the inference, that preparations 
were then making for à revolution in the colonies, 
that moch had been; Ares dove towards it, and 
that, in a ſhort ticde the effects of it would be 
viſible to the'world- d 
Tbe grand object in view was no leſs than a 

* mighty empire,” for the Americans. This 
expected and intended empire, under the repreſen- 
tation of a building, or magnificent temple, the 
Vriter views with rapture and prophetic enthuſiaſm. 

The time ſwiftly approaches, hay, “ the day 
„ dawns,” ſays he, in which the foundation of it 
is to be laid.“ The materials are already col- 
ieFed, “ for the conſtryction of this glorious fa- 
+ bric,” and nothing is now wanting but to put 
e by + 4 


* See 7, be Americas Whig, No.v. 
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A ſpecimen of thaſe materials was ſoon after es: 
bibited in the town of Boſton; and if any one i 
deſirous of knowing their form and quality, le 
him carefully read the Copy of an agreement entered 
into by the inhabitants of Boſton, on Auguſt 1, 1768 z 
the declaration and reſolves made by them in the 
September following The Circular Letter“ ſent 
FC ͤ—L bo 
To the: abovementiuned Circular letter, 4. very ſenſible 


E ſpirited; erg inaccurately penned anſwer was revirne d, 
y the Sz/e&men of the Town of Harfeld, of the ſame province; 


dated September 23d, 1768, Pari of the anſwer is ih the fol- 


lowing Words: | | N 8 
« Wes pit ſenkible hat thd Rite of America {4.16 alarm. 

ing, or the ſtate of this province ſo materially different from 

what it was a few months; fince, as to render the meaſure 


you | propoſe, viz. a proviticial convention, either Ialutary of 
= | 


418 18 14% | 
And here we propoſe to your conſideration, whether the 
rirculay letter, which gare ſuch ombrage, containjgg theſe ex- 
prefſions} or others of the like import, That the £108 ang 
* parliament, by the late revenue aft; bad in/ringtd the rig 


ei the laſt year, 


«© We cannot comprehend what pretence there can bo f- 


H 2 apprehen« 


| 
| 
| 
= 
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about the ſame time, from the Selemen of Boſton, 
to,the Selectmen of the ſeveral owns within that 
ne oh province 


apprebenffons” ate well grounded, it is not even ſuppoſeable 
they are imended as fuch—and if yotr town meant fincerely, 
we cannqi-lee.the,eed they, had 2 iprorppbng jo military mat- 
ters, in an unprecedented way requeſting their inhabitants to 
e provided with arms, &c. (a matter till now always ſuppoſed 
to belong to another department) eſpecially. as they muſt know 
ſuch a number of troops would be à much better defence, in 
caſe of war, than they bad hetetofore been favoured with, To 
ſuppoſe hat you ſormiſe "they may be intended for, "is td miſ- 
truit the King's paternal care and poodnefs,” H by "thy ſud- 
den excurſions or inſurrections of ſome inconſiderate people, 
the King has been induced to think them a neceſſary check 
upon va, we hope you will, 'by your loyalty and quiet behaviour 
Toon convince his Majefly, and the word. they are not longer ne- 
eeſſary for that purpoſe'; that thereupon they will be withdrawn, 
and your town'and the province ſaved any further trouble and 
expence from that quarter. 
We ate ſenfble the colonies labour under mapy difficul- 
ties, and we greatly fear, what the conſequences of the diſ- 
"putes with ou mother country will prove; however we are far 


9 


From thinking the meaſates yo ark purfoing have any tendinc 


an Jainter colo 


to deliver the good people of this. province, but on the con- 
trary, to immerge 2 2 into grex r. After all, we ſhould 
hope (were it not for your pre ent attempt, attended with a 
bed cdfHple n, (we might ſcom have deliverance from our 
preſent troublet, ard things teflored as at the firſt,” The go- 
'verxbtnents. have, in our opinion, conſulted, and are purfuing, 

n 


the-propereſt Wes to obtain redreſs of their grievances [ 
JE: o the uſe of theſe mithoas, the duties upon paper, glaſs, 
nd pain #5 were taken F]; our duty is, to wait with 
Patiende the event, unleſs we are determined to take the alter- 
native. How far paſſion and diſoppointment, and private reſent- 
"mint may influent any to hufry* their neighiboursinto ſuch mad 


"and deſperate meaſores, we don't know,” but pray God pre- 
„nee ee W 7 447 


debt!“ 


E 


Fuffer us to obſerve, that in our opinion the menſures the 
"town of "Boſton are purſuing, and propoſing to us, and the 
people of this provinee to tnite in, are wrconftirutional, illegal, 


* 


. 


and wholly wnjuftifablt, and What au give the enemits of our con- 
— 5 thi greateſt" joy, fubwerſive 'of government, defirudtive of 

"at peace and good order which is the cement of ſociety; and have 
# dirt tendency to rivet our chains, and deprive #1 of our rights and 
den elk a ; | privileges, 
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| province—and ſome other publications of that pes 
riod. He will there ſee that the materials collected 
were all of the right ſtamp, and 2 cal- 
culated to anſwer the purpoſe, 

The writer goes on, and ſhews-that he was well 
acquainted with the whole of thoſe prepara- 
tient, and could tell the time when the foun- 
dation of the glorious fabric“ was to be pub- 
ticly laid: Before ſeven years roll over our heads, 

« the 'firſt ſtone mußt be laid.“ Thus we ſee the 

particular time for beginning this work was then 
already fixed and determined; and ſuch prediſpo- 
fitions were made, that the event was rendered in- 
dubitablt, in the opinion of the workmen. All theſe 
particulars were, eclared to the public, by the Ame- 
rican Whig, on the 11th of April, 1768 ; and his 

prophecy was fully verified by the event. For we 
all know, that, before the revolution of ſeven years 
was completed, and exactly at the end of fix 
years and fie months, the firſt ſtone of the long- 
projected botlding actually was laid by the 
of Suffolk. "This Raoti-Monabeabeagr inſcription, 
and the inſcription. iufgrms us, in, CAPITALsS, 
That it was laid during; the adminiſtration, and 
under the anſpices, of the late Congreſa, then ſit- 
ting, wich exquiſite propriety, in Carpenters-Hall. 
Afterwards this ſame writer conſidets the in- 
tended American Hog under en more ere 


riviles, which the ighabi en oY this town deſire may be ſe- 
cured o as, and-perperunted to our lateſt poſterity. 
TY s we'have freely exprefled our fentiments, having an 
equal right with-others, though g leſſer part of a. communi- 
ty, and take this AO 122 0 proteſt againſt the pro- 
poſed Convention. and hereby de eclare our /oya to his preſent 
Majeſty, and fab; 6 3 ; and that it is our firm reſo- 


lution, to the-utmoſt ne a rex as 3 and defend 
Dur rights in — prudent 45 way, as far as is 

conſiſtent with our duty t ay tp Gp oy = Kin 

| « Atteſt. OLIVER NE Fown EN 1 


Euatractid from the Maſſachuſetts Gazette of Ock. 6, 1768. 


emblem of an image to be made of clay; and the 
he tells us, in correſponding language, that 
hands are briſkly at work, mixing and kneading 
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the ingredients together, and ** moulding the 
great political maſs into . order.” 

Now, comparing all this with other appearances 
and known facts, it ſeems impoſſible for any judi- 
cious perſon to doubt. but that there is a fe of 
people among us, who are diſaffected to the con- 
ſtitutional ſupremacy of Great · Britain over theſe 
colonies, who have formed a ſcheme for eſtabliſhs 
ing an independent government or empire in Ame- 
rica; and that they have been regularly purſuing 
it for many years paſt. Nor can it be doubted, 
but that the late Congreſs, though ſeveral of its 
members perhaps were not admitted to the ſecret; 
was under the influence and direction of, and 


meant 


nothing leſs than to co-operate with, the 


maſt · builders abovementioned, in making a pros 
per arrangement and diſpoſition of the materiali 
that were plentifully provided. With this key, the 


en 


tical gs of the Congreſs may be. 


explained; and whar has hitherto appeared to be 


extrayag 


lar and 


ant and abſurd, will be found to he regu- 
conſiſtent. If we conſider them as endea⸗ 


vouring to obtain a reconciliation of Great- Britain 
to the colonies, on ſome general and honourable 


plan, their conduct is unaceountable; but if we 
confider them as affociated with, and directed — 


the projectors of the glorious fabric of an indepen- 
dent American republic, the whole myſtery 1 is un- 


riddled; 


principle 


and, whatever we may think of their 
es or their defigns, we ſhall have a more 


favourable opinion of their underftandin 

We have taken a view of the original deſign of 
the Congreſs, and of the authority with which the 
members were jointly and ſeverally veſted; we have 


compares! their conduct with their Fas 8 
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have ſtated the difference between the work propoſe, 
and the work done: and on the review it appears; 
that inſtead of promoting, they have eounter· acted, 
the defign of their appointment; that they. have al- 
together neglected the work they were ſent upon 
that the powers * 7 to them by their conſtitu -: 
ents, for the good bf the colonies, were proſtituted 
to the purpoſes of private ambition; and that all 
their proceedings, as far as we can judge, were inſti- 
gated and directed by the New-England republi- 
cans, to the utmoſt confuſion of the colonies, the 
diſgrace of their conſtituents, and their own in- 

famy. FW * f | 

* IRE therefore remain a queſtion one mo- 
ment, whether we are under obligations to adopt 
and purſue the meaſures they have preſeribed, or 
not; we manifeſtly owe them no obedience at all; 
we owe them no reſpect as a body: much leſs are 
we bound to plunge ourſelves headlong into that 
abyſs of miſery and deſtruction which they have 
opened; an abyſi, which indeed muſt ſoon ſwal- 
low us up, unleſs we reſolve io proceed in direct 
oppoſition to the impulſes and inſtigations, with 
which they and their adberents endeavour ta puſh 
cg. ce 1 1b aw i Trofgloaen bas 7 
Rebellion and civil-war are the neceſſary conſe- 
reach of our being governed by the Congreſs. 
hey are the neceſſary, rhqugh not perhaps che im- 
mediate conſequence: For we cannot ſuppoſe! that 
reat- Britain, conſcious of her own ſuperior 

rength, and jealous of her rights, will mean! 

ut up with our wanton inſults; or that ſhe wi 
be ſo intimidated with any threatenings of ours, as 
ſacrifice at once her own dignity; honour,” and 
intereſt, at the ſhrine of Carpenters Hall, in Phi- 
ladelphia. Such conduct would render her a 
laughing ſtock to all Europe, and cauſe the Ame- 
ricans themſelves moſt heartily to deſpiſe her. 
5 — KEY 
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L have tho good an opinion of the wiſdom; diſ- 
cretion and loyalty of the inhabitants of this pro- 
yince 1n general, to believe that any ſophiſtry can 
miſlead them, that any inſidious arts can ſeduce 
them to engage in the execution of the moſt violent 
part of the plan recommended by the Congreſs ;. 
which is to ſupport the rebellion in New. England 
with their lives and fortunes, to the irrecoverable 
ruin of their families. To undertake ſuch a fran- 
tic adventure, muſt be the buſineſs only of fools 
or fanaticks, and is contrary to the. prevailing diſ- 
poſition of this ſenſible and ſober province. 

But as to the leſs horrible part of the plan, 
which is contained in the A ſciacion; the danger of 
adopting it is greater, becauſe its appearance is 
leſs tremendous. And yet when we conſider, that 
we are under no obligations to the Congreſs, that 
we ate at perfect liberty to judge for ourſelves, 
and to conſult our own happineſs, as if the Con- 
greſs had never exiſted, and that our condition 
would ſoon become i bly miſerable by pur- 
ſuing even this part of the ſcheme; I hope we 
ſhall have the prudence and grace to avoid ir. 

It has generally been thought, and is now pretty 
well known, that our reſolving to impott nothin 

on Grenr-Bricaing-will produce another k of 
Parliament for ſhutting up our ports; and that 
our commerce will be at a total ſtand, till the re- 
ſolution is recalled, in ſuch a way as will be ac- 
ceptabte. Now, if the operation of ſuch an act 
upon the ſingle rown.of Boſton only, has brought 
ſo much diftreſs upon ſo many of its inhabitants, 
that all America has been obliged to contribute to 
their relief; we may judge in what manner we 
ſhall be affected by the ſhutting up of this port, 
while all the neighbouring. ports will be in the 
ſame.condition, and oyr poor will have no pro- 


ſpect of aſſiſtance from any of the other Ge 
| | 1 
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It is impoſſible that we can hold out, under ſuch 
kircumſtances, for any conſiderable time. Ac- 
cording to the common courſe of things, we ſhall 
be obliged at laſt to ſubmit to the authority of 
Great- Britain; and then, after a conteſt of this 
kind, the will have a right to eſtabliſh new and 
leſs favourable vcrms for us, with which, notwith- 
ſtanding we ſhall readily comply, as they will be 
the only conditions of peace and ſafety. So that 
this non · importation project, inftead of relieving 
us from parkamentary taxation, will, in the end. 
naturally and almoſt neceffarily, cauſe it to fall 
upon us with more than double weight. 

In ſhort: If we regard the Congrels at all, we 
ſhall bircerly repent it. But if we have recourſe 
to our legal repreſentatives, allow them their due 
honour and influence, and under their direction 
purſue only prudent and cenſtitutianal meaſures, it 
will undoubtedly prove, in a more. proper ſenſe 
than the word has — den uſed in, the 
ſalvation of this province. 

If our preſent aſſembly bod, n hol to att A 
worthy part, on this occaſion); which I can hardly 
ſuſpect thar They will; ve muſt, for che preſent, 
bear it With as much patience as we can, conſiſt- 
ently with our duty; looking forward 80 1 * 
time, Which in that caſe will be haſtened 

ſnhall have an opportunity of a new choice, and 
when it will be our on faults, if We ate not re- 
preſented by men, WhO will pay a proper regard 
to the bow cry _ „eee of wr aeu- 
ents?⸗- 75 


Let us a See gelbe lobjecks of 
this province, withdraw ourſelves immediately 
from within the vortex of the Congreſs that we 
may be at liberty to purſue the real good of our 
country, under the friendly direction of the law 
and ſound policy. Let us diſband our Commit- 

8 tees, 
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tees, but without any perſonal reproaches or - re- 
flexions on account of what is paſt; and, for the. 
future, like men of ſenſe and ſpirit, let ns ſcorn 
to yield any obedience but to the laws and to law- 
ful authority. In ſeeking for the redreſs of our 
grievances, let us neither practice nor countenance 
any violent methods, till mild and ſafe ones ſhall 
have been fairly tried, and found to be ineffectual. 
If our caſe cannot be bettered, let us be careful 
however not to render it worſe, by our own miſ- 
management. If we ſhould. be unable immedi- 
ately to procure an exemption from the authority 
of Parliament; yet that is no reaſon for our not 
ſecuring to ourſelves as much liberty as we can; 
and, in order to that, vie muſt reſcue our necks 
from the -yoke of the Congreſs, and our legs and 
arms from the fetters of Committees. This is the 
bondage we have maſt reaſon to dread, as it is 
- . equally oppreſſive and diſgraceful. _ 5 | 
Before I conclude, permit me, in a few words, 
to addreſs you, Gentlemen, who are authoriſed to 
repreſent the freeholders of this province, in the 
Hovss or ASSEMBLY. | 
After hearing ſo much of Congreſſes and Commit - 
tees, it giyes me peculiar pleaſure to conſider, that 
our conſtitution is not yet diſſolved, that our legal 
repreſentatives are not yet diſcarded, that they are 
now met together in their legiſlative capacity, and 
that their authority may ſtill be vigorouſly exerted. 
It is to you, Gentlemen, that I would perſuade 
my fellow-ſubjefts of this province to have re- 
courſe, at this time of difficulty and danger, and 
not to any power that is foreign and unconſtitu- 
© HT oe . 

I will venture to ſay, that neither you nor your 
predeceſſors have ever met together at ſo critical 
a ſeaſon as the preſent; that ſo much has never 
depended on the wiſdom of your determinations ; 
| and 
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and that you have never had ſuch a call for the full 
exertion of your united abilities. 

The people whom you repreſent are dreadfully 
perplexed, embarraſſed, and divided. They know 
not what meaſures to purſue, to obtain ſafety. If 
your wiſdom and prudence can procure for them 
an adequate relief, you will henceforward be loved 
and revered as ſo many guardian angels to your 
country, and your names will be tranſmitted with 
peculiar, luſtre, in the annals both of Great-Bri- 
tain and her colonies, to. the lateſt poſterity. | 

Although ſome. of you are partly indebted to 
my vote, and much more to my influence, for 
ſeats in your honourable houſe; yet I preſume not 
to dictate. to you, nor would I obiruge my advice 
upon your reſpectable body. But, convinced that 
you are willing to hear the opinion of any conſti- 
tuent, who deſires to offer it, with. becoming de- 
ference, on a ſubject that demands the attention 
of all; I beg your indulgence for a few mo- 
ments. 

You will undoubtedly. be d by many, to 
give your ſanction to the proceedings of the late 
Congreſs; and the example of ſeveral aſſemblies 
on this Continent will be propoſed, to induce your 
compliance. But do not forget, Gentlemen, the 
nature and dignity of your on ſtation, and. of 
the truſt that is repoſed in you. You are the Jaw- 
ful and proper. guardians of, our. rights and, liber- 
ties; and you have. ſolemnly engaged yourſelves 
to guard them, whenever they are invaded: or ex- 
poled. In this honourable. and important work, 
you are not to be governed by the example of 
others; but you are expected to act with a ſpirit of 
independency and freedom, that is worthy of your 
political character. The law, and your own wiſ⸗ 
dom, are to be your only guides; and the A 
neſs of the province is to be your only mark 
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cofſtitution is the ground you ſtand on, and white 


you adhere to it, it will be your ſupport. But the 
moment you quit this ground, you are unſafe; as 
ſoon as eyer you purſue or countenance onconſti- 


| tutional meaſures, you expoſe yourſelves, you in- 


Jure | us, you deſert your ſtation, you betray your 
tcrult. 

If you give your ſanction to the proceedings of 
the Congreſs in general terms, and without — 
ceptions, as ſome other aſſemblies have done; ; 
will, like them, become anſwerable for the ile 
of ſuch proceedings, as .are contrary to law and 
ſubverſive of the conſtitution, You will then be 
neceſſarily underſtood ro apptove of the _— 
tion of the Congreſs, to recommend their recom- 
menaations, and conſequently to approve of and 
recommend all the rebellious tranſactions of the 
people of Suffolk. Are you willing, Gentlemen, 
to be conſidered in this light? Can you, who are 
the repreſentatives and legiſlators of one of the 
firſt provinces in America, of a province which 
has hitherto been reſpected for its loyalty and ſound 
policy, think of degrading yourſelves ſo far below 
your proper rank, as to become the rear-guard of 
a faction againſt that ſupreme power, which pre- 

ides over, and muſt of neceſſity govern the whole 

ritiſh Empire? Forbid it, Honour ! Forbid it, 
Decency | We do not thiak io contemptuouſly of 
you, as to believe it is poſſible. We ſhould be 
extremely unhappy at ſuch a time as this, if we 
had not great confidence in your firmneſs and 
ſteadineſs, and in your diſpoſition to ſupport your 
own dignity and the real intereſts of the province. 
There is no occaſion for entering into a derail 
of circumſtances, which all are acquainted with. 
However it may be proper to obſerve to you, Gen- 
tlemen, that though your conſtituents in general 
are willing to allow, that hitherto they have not 


been 
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| been oppreſſed by the power of the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment; yet, that they imagine there is reaſon to 
complain of ſome late acts, as violations of their 
conſtitutional liberty, In this caſe, a ſilent ſub- 
miſſion, they think, would have a dangerous ten- 
dency ; and the continuance of thoſe acts, they 
believe, would be productive of evil, both to the 
mother country and her American colonies: They 
wiſh therefore, from the moſt generous motives, 
that all ſuch acts may be repealed, and, at the 
ſame time, that a barrier may be fixed between 
the ſupremacy of Great-Britain and the rights 
of the Americans, in fuch a manner, and on 
ſuch equitable principles, that hereafter no in- 
fringements may be made, and that no jealouſies 
may be likely to ariſe, on either ſide. They con- 
ceive, that now is the proper time for this ſettle- 
ment to be made on a laſting baſis, and that you 
are the only proper perſons to appear in behalf of 
this province. They have legally deputed you to 
act in their ſtead; and they rely on your wiſdom, 
caution, and prudence to conduct a concern of ſuch 
great importance and delicacy, - 
Of the different methods that have been 'pro- 
ſed for obtaining the end in view, ſome are un- 
queſtionably right, and ſome wrong. If any doubts 
can remain with you, Gentlemen, concerning what 
is right or wrong in this caſe, you will naturally 
think it expedient, before you- determine which 
methods to purſue, to examine the matter carefully 
| 


and impartially, that you may not be miſled b 
any error of judgment. In this inquiry you wi 
attend to the true merits of the cauſe, and found 
your determination on evidence ariſing from the 
nature of the caſe, and the fitneſs of things; 
without ſeeing with other men's eyes, or ſuffering 
yourſelves to be warped by other men's opinions, 
For, we humbly conceive, that you are bound, by 
| | a 
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the nature of the truſt repoſed in you, to act ac- 
cording to the unbiaſſed direction of your own judg- 
ment, and not according to the contrary ene 
of any people whatever. 

It — you believe that the Congreſs. ated | 
wrong, or that they might have taken more pru- 
dent or ſafe meaſures, in order to ſecure the rights 
of the colonies, as I am perſuaded that you do; 
it then clearly follows, that you are bound in ho- 
nour, and in duty to your conſtituents, to reject 
what appears to be wrong, and to proſecute thoſe 
meaſures which appear in themſelves to be moſt 

rudent and ſafe. He that can heſitate a moment 
in ſo clear a caſe, is not worthy to repreſent a vir- 
tuous and well-meaning people. 

I know very well the difficulty that will prefs 
you. The generoſity of your diſpoſition will render. 
it diſagreeable and painful to you, to act on a plan 
thatis not only ſeparate, buteſſentiallydifferent from 
that which has been generally adoped by the other 
colonies ; and perhaps you are afraid of being ſtig- 
matized as traitors to the common caule of America. 
] would by no means altogether condemn ſuch feel- 
ings; they are generous and honourable, when 
duly regulated, But truth, propriety, and reaſon, 
are always entitled to our fr/t regard ; to a regard, 
which muſt not give way to more private affections. 

The neighbouring governments are conſidered 
by this as /ifter colonies; and as ſuch we have al- 
ways loved them with ſincere affections, and we 
are deſirous of promoting their intereſts whenever 
we can, conſiſtently with our ewn. But the moſt 
favourite ſiſter is not to be juſtified or ſupported, 
in doing what is evidently wrong. If the other 
colonies are juſtly conſidered by this as #ſers, ſhe 
ſhould remember too, that, in the ſame ſenſe, Eng- 
land is to be conſidered as its mother; and the na- 
tural connexion is much ſtronger between a _ 

an 
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and. its parent, than it can be between a ſiſter and 
lend bolt ht 2+ 7 . , 
To purſue the mataphor a little farther. If we 
ſee our liſters betaking themſelves to wrong courſes, 
we ſhould endeavour to reclaim them, by aftec- 
tionate admonitions, and eſpecially by a good ex- 
ample. This will be much more to our honour, 
and finally more to their — than if we 
encourage them to go on by our weak compliances. 
Theſe filters of ours, of whom we are ſpeaking, 
are allowed to have many good qualities, for 
which we eſteem them. They are naturally good- 
tempered ; but for ſome time paſt they have been 
in an ill humour, and they are perpetually quar- 
relling with our mother, a venerable and worthy 
lady, but nor intirely without foibles. The be- 
ginning of the diſpute was tolerably decent; but 
they now go on like a parcel of ſaucy and impu- 
dent huſſies, threatening and abuſing her; and 
they inſiſt upon it, that ſhe ſhall fall down upon 
her knees, and publickly aſk their pardon—for 
having lately exerciſed ſuch an authority over them 
as ſhe always uſed to exerciſe, and in ſuch a way 
as ſhe thinks is warranted by the laws of the land. 
It has been propoſed to theſe daughters, to try if 
the matter in diſpute with their mother cannot be 
ſettled in an amicable conference. But no; they 
{wear and proteſt, that they will not exchange a 
ſingle word with her in that way; but that they 
will ſtab the o/4 hag to the heart, or ſtarve her to 

death, bur' they will force her to a ſubmiſſion. 
Such, Gentlemen, I conceive, is the conduct of 
our ſiſter: colonies at this time, with regard to our 
common and venerable parent. Such is their con- 
duct towards her, though they know that they are 
ſtill greatly dependent on her, and that ſhe has a 
ſufficient number of dutiful and brave ſons, who are 
reſolutely determined to revenge her quarrel, and 
maintain 
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maintain her authority. The queſtion then is; 


whether this province ſhall act, unbiaſſed by pars 
tial affections, according to its own real judgment 
and principles, or not: Or, whether ſhe ſhall enter 
upon a courſe of extravagant, profligate, and 
dangerous practices, merely in compliance with a 
termagant /ſberhood, that has been lately deluded 
and debauched, and rendered almoſt deſperate by 
the Congreſs? To this queſtion you will certainly 

ve an unanimous negative, If you act at all in 
this matter, it will be on a-different plan, and 
-more conformably to the general opinion of the 


freeholders in the province. | 


But, for God's ſake, Gentlemen, why ſhould 
you not act? Will it juſtify inactivity in you, that 
others are acting wrongly? Are you afraid or 
aſhamed of appearing ſingular in doing what is 
right? You muſt know, that ſingularity in right 
conduct will be an honour to you, and a ſhame 
only to them that act otherwiſe. If you mean 


that the grievances you complain of, ſhould, if 


poſſible, be redreſſed; ſomething ſhould be done 
to promote the redreſs of them; for it is not to be 
expected, that they will redreſs themſelves, If 
you aim at the end, common ſenſe requires you to 
uſe ſuch means as are moſt likely to effect it. Such 
means as were moſt proper before the meeting of 
the Congreſs, are moſt proper ſtill; for, with all 
their aſſumed powers, they were not able to alte 


the nature of things. | 


Let it then be the buſineſs of this ſeſſion, after 
providing for the immediate exigencies of this pro- 


"vince, to do what ought to be done by every pro- 


vince on the continent; that is to prepare and 


tranſmit proper addreſſes to the King, Lords, and 


Commons of Great · Britain; decently ſtating your 
whole claims, and dutifully requeſting that they 


may ſpeedily be confirmed to you. Addreſſes from 


your 
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your body will be received and regarded; which 
is a greater honour than could have been allowed 
to addreſſes from the Congreſs. ay fy, 
In your addreſſes declare, that you act in behalf 
of a loyal province, which you conſtitutionally re- 
reſent, and that you have no connection with the 
ate Congreſs. Candidly and generouſly confeſs, 
that a miſtaken zeal for liberty has produced among 
us ſome tumultuous and diforderly proceedings, 
which are not to be. juſtified. Beg that all theſe 
things may be buried in oblivion, and that there 
may be no repeating of paſt grievances, Profeſs, 
in your own names and in ours, loyalty and allegi- 
ance to the King in the ſtrongeſt terms ; and ex- 
preſs our willingneſs to acknowledge the ſupremacy 
of Great-Britain in all cafes excepting thoſe of 
taxation. Give aſſurances that we dread the very 
thoughts of an abſolute independency ; and that 
we fee no proſpect of ſecurity or happineſs, but 
under the powerful protection and mild ſuperin- 
tendency of the mother country. | 145 
In conſideration of our being indulged with the 
favours requeſted, ſignify your willingneſs to bind 
yourſelves and your conſtituents to raiſe annually, 
without any deduction, ſuch a ſum as may be 
thought equitable, for the general ſupport of go- 
vernment ; and promiſe, at the ſame time, that 
this province will always pay due regard to his 
Majeſty's farther requiſitions, in caſes of emer- 
gency. In ſhort, propoſe and ſay whatever you 
may think proper; only be careful that your ad- 
dreſſes be dutiful, your requeſts reaſonable, and 
your offers generous ; and then, I doubt not but 
this province will be received by the mother country 
with open arms | | 
In this way, you will effectually provide for the 
happineſs and ſecurity of the people whom you re- 
prelent, and probably contribute in no ſmall de- 
* ; K gree, 
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gree, to the general happineſs of America. All 
good members of fociety within the Britiſh empire 


will eſteem and reſpect you; and none will blame 


or reproach you but thcie turbulent ſpirits, whoſe 
cenſures are much more deſirable than their praiſes. 
Before I withdraw, ſuffer me to remind you, 
Gentlemen, that in this province, the friends to 
ace and political moderation have always been 


more than twenty to one; and to aſſure you, that 


their numbers are daily increaſing. Every day 
confirms them in their opinion. There is no danger 


of their falling off; they underſtand one another; 


they have formed their judgment on conviction; 
they are connected by principle; they are animated 
by the conſideration both of public and private 
intereſt; and they now compoſe a body, which, not- 
withſtanding any domeſtic aſſaults they may meet 


with, will not be diſordered, but will remain as 


firm and impenetrable as the Macedonian Phalanx, 
To conclude. I have offered my ſentiments on” 
a queſtion of the utmoſt importance to the colonies, 
with that plainneſs and freedom which every Eng- 
liſhman, in ſuch caſes, has a right to uſe. The 
real good of my country, was the ſincere aim of 
this inquiry. If I ſhould be thought to have ſpoken 
too harſhly of the late Congreſs, this muſt be my 
apology : It was an object that appeared to me in 
every view, hideous and deteſtable. I meant no 
N reflections on any of its members, as has 
been intimated before; I reſpect ſuch of them as 
1 have any particular knowledge of. My moſt 
earneſt wiſh. is for the happineſs of America. I 
conſider Great Britain and her colonies, with her 
other dependencies, as but one body, which muſt 
be affected throughout by the' ſufferings of any par- 
ticular member. I coulider them as conſtitutin 
one great and illuſtrious family, to which I have 
the honour to beiong; and | pray that its tran- 
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quillity may be ſpeedily reſtored, and that peace 
and harmony may for ever reign through every 
part of it. Government and good order are its 
- ſtrength; Liberty, civil and religious, is its glory. 
Every thing that contributes to its reputation and 
happineſs, I love; every thing that tends to diſ- 
treſs or diſgrace it, 1 abhor. For this reaſon I ab- 
hor the late Congreſs. Its firſt appearance raiſed 
our curioſity, but excited no terror. But it was 
not long, before it turned out to be a perfect mon- 
ſter—a mad, blind monſter ! 


Monſtrum borrendum, informi, ingens, cui lumen 
ademptum. 
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GREAT-BRITAIN * | 
AND 24, " 


The COLONIES of 


New-Hampſhire, [| Maryland, 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, Delaware Counties, 


Rhode-Ifland, | Virginia, 
New-York, |! North-Carolina, 
New; Jerſey, [| South-Carolina, and 
Pennſylvania, [| Georgia. 


Which was: produced by one of the Delegates 
from Pennſylvania, in Congreſs, as men- 
tioned in the preceding Inquiry. 
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A propoſed UNION, Oe. 


HA a'Britiſh and American legiſlature, 
|. for regulating the adminiſtration of the 
| general affairs of America, be propoſed 
and eſtabliſhed in America, ineluding all the ſaid 
Colonies ; within, and under which government, 
each Colony ſhall retain its preſent conſtitution, 
and powers of regulating and governing its awn 
internal police, in all caſes whatever. | 
That the ſaid government be adminiſtered by a 
Preſident-General, to be appointed by the King, 
and a Grand Council to be choſen by the Repre- 
ſentatives of the People of the ſeveral Colonies, 
in their reſpective Aſſemblies, once in every three 
ears. N | 
e That the ſeveral Aſſemblies ſhall chuſe mem- 
bers for the Grand Council in the following pro- 
portions, viz. 


New- Hampſhire, Delaware Counties, 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, Maryland, FX 
Rhode-INand, Virginia. | 
Connecticut, North - Carolina, 
New-York, South-Carolina,  * 
 New-Jerſey, „ 
Pennſylvania, \ Georgia; 


Wha 


17 
Who ſhall meet at the city of _ __ _ for 
the firſt time, being called by the Preſi dent-Gene- 


ral, as ſoon as conveniently may be after his ap- 


pointment. 

That there ſhall be a new election of members 
for the Grand Council every three years, and on 
the death, removal, or reſignation of any member, 
his place ſhall be ſupp lied by a new Choice, at the 
next ſitting of Aﬀembly of the Colony he repre- 
ſented. 

" That the Grand Council ſhall meet once in 
every year, if they ſhall think it neceſſary, and 
oftener, if occaſions ſhall require, at ſuch time 

lace as they ſhall adjourn to, at the laſt preced- 
meeting, or as they ſhall be called to meet at, 
by the Preſident General, on any emergency. 

That the Grand Council ſhall have power ta. 
chuſe their Speaker, and ſhall hold and exerciſe 
all the like rights, liberties, and privileges, as are 
| held and exerciſed by and in the Houſe of Com- 
mons of Great-Britaio. 

That the Preſident-· General ſhall hold his Office 
during the pleaſure of the King, and his aſſent 
Mall be requiſite to all acts of the Grand-Council, 
and it ſhall be his office and duty to caufe them to 
be carried into execution. 

That the Preſident General, by and with the 
advice and conſent of the Grand Council, ſhall hold 
andexerciſe all the legiſlative rights, powers, and au- 
rhorities, neceſſary for regulating and adminiſtering 
all the general police and affairs of the colonies, 
in which Great-Britain and the Colonies, or any 
of them, the colonies in general, or more than one 
colony are. in any manner concerned, as well civil 
and criminal. as commercial. 

Taat the ſaid Prelident General and Grand 
Council, be an inferior and diſtin branch of the 
Bricyh legillarurs,. united and jncorporat:d with 1 10 

or 
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for the aforeſaid general purpoſes; and that an 
of the ſaid general regulations may originate wx 
be formed and digeſted, either in the Parliament of 
Great-Britain, or in the ſaid Grand Council, and 
being prepared, tranſmitted to the other for their 
approbation or difſent, and that the aſſent of both 
ſhall be requiſite to the validity of all ſuch general 

acts or ſtatutes, : | 
That in time of war, all bills for granting aids 
to the Crown, prepared by the Grand Council, and 
approved by the Preſident-General, ſhall be valid 
and paſſed into a law without the aſſent of the 
Britiſh Parliament. 
RESOLVED, - | 
That the Congreſs will apply to his Majeſty for 
a redreſs of grievances under which his faithful 
ſubjects in America labour; and affure him, that 

the Coloniſts hold in abhorrence the idea of bein 
conſidered independent communities on the Britiſh 
overnment, and moſt ardently deſire. the eſta- 
liſhment of a Political Union, not only among 
themſelves, but with the Mother State, upon thoſe 
principles of ſafety and freedom which are eſſen- 
tial in the conſtitution of all free governments, and 
particularly that of the Britiſh Legiſlature ; and 
as the Colonies from their local circumſtances, 
cannot be repreſented in the Parliament of Great- 
Britain, they will humbly propoſe to his Majeſty 
and his two Houſes of Parliament, the foregoing 
plan, under which the ſtrength of the whole Em- 
pire may be drawn together on any emergency, 
the intereſt of both countries advanced, and the 
rights and liberties of America ſecured. 
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Honourable Gentlemen, 


\ A 7 EN you reflect upon the preſent con- 
| fuſed diſtreſſed ſtate of this, and the 
other colonies, I am perfuaded, that 

you will think no- apology neceſſary for the liberty 
I have taken, of addreſſing you on that ſubject. 
The unhappy contention we have entered into with 
our parent ſtate, would inevitably be attended with 
many diſagreeable circumſtances, with many and 
great inconveniencies to us, even were it eonduct- 
ed on our part, with propriety and moderation. 
What then muſt be the caſe, when all proper and 
moderate meaſures are rejected? When not even 
the apprarance of decency is regarded? When no- 
thing ſeems to be conſulted, but how to perplex, 
irritate, and affront, the Britifh Miniſtry, Parlia- 
ment, Nation, and King? When every ſcheme 
that tends to peace, is branded with ignominy, as 
being the machination of ſlavery! When nothing 
is called FREEDOM but SebiTION | Nothing LI- 
BERTY but REBELLION | : 
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Honourable Gentlemen, 


W HE N you reflect upon the 8 con- 
fuſed diſtreſſed ſtate of this, and the 
other colonies, I am perfuaded, that 
you will think no apology neceſſary for the liberty 
I have taken, of addreſſing you on that ſubject. 
The unhappy contention we have entered into with 
our parent ſtate, would inevitably be attended with 
many diſagreeable circumſtances, with many and 
great inconveniencies to us, even were it eonduct- 
ed on our part, with propriety and moderation. 
What then muſt be the cafe, when all proper and 
moderate meaſures are rejented? When not even 
the appearance of decency is regarded? When no- 
thing ſeems to be conſulted, but how to perplex, 
irritate, and affront, the Britiſh Miniftry, Parlia- 
ment, Nation, and King? When every ſcheme 
that tends to peace, is branded with ignominy, as 
being the machination of ſlavery! When nothin 
is called Fazepom but Sevirion ! Nothing Li- 
BERTY but REBELLION |! 
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1 will not preſume to eacroach ſo far upon your 
time, as to attempt to point out the cauſes of our 
unnatural contention with Great-Britain. Toi 
are well acquainted with them.-«Nor will ] at- 
tempt to trace out the progreſs of that infatnation, 
which hath ſo deeply, fo miſerably infected the co- 
lonies. | You muſt have obſerved its riſe, and noted 
its rapid growth. But I intreat your patience and 
candour, while I make ſome «eb/# vations on the 
conduft of the colonies in general, and of ibis colo- 
ny in particular, in the preſent diſpute with out 
mother country: By which it will appear, that moſt; 
if not all the meaſures that have been adopted, have 
been 7/legal in their beginning, iyramnical in their 
operation, —and that they muſt be ineffeftual in the 
event, | | 
Ir is the happineſs of the Britiſh Government, 
and of all the Britiſh colonies, that the people have 
a right to ſhare in the legiſlature. This right they 
exerciſe by chooſing repreſentatives; and thereby 
conſtituting one branch of the legiſlative authority. 
But when they have choſen their repreſentatives, 
that right, which was before: diffuſed, through the 
whole people, centers in their Repreſentatives alone 
and can legally be exerciſed by none but them. They 
become the guardians of the lives, the liberties, 
the rights and properties of the people: And as 
they are under the moſt ſacred obligations to diſ- 
charge their truſt with prudence and fidelity, fo the 
people are under the ſtrongeſt. obligations to treat 
them with honour and reſpen, and to look to them: 
for redreſs of all thoſe grievances that they can 
juſtly complain of. e 
| But in the preſent diſpute with Great-Britain, the 

repreſentatives of the people have not only been 11. 
terly diſregarded, but their dignity has been irampled 
upon, and their authority contravened. 4 5 


. 
179 1 | 
A CommiTTEs, choſen in a tumuliuons, illegal 
manner, uſurped the mdit deſpotic authority over 
the province. They entered into contracts, com- 
| combinations, treaties of alliance, with the 
other colonies, without amy power from the legiſla- 
ture of the province. They agreed with the other 
Calonies to ſend Delegates to meet in convention 
at Philadelphia, . o determine upon the rights ang 
liberties of the good people of this province, unſup- 
ported by any Law. They iſſued notifications to | 
the ſeveral ſuperviſors through the colony, deſiring 4 
them to aſſemble the people, in order to chooſe com- 
mittees, to chooſe Delegates to repreſent them in 
the Congreſs, They directed, or encouraged, or 
abetted a mob, in perpetrating a crime, which the 
laws of the province forbid, under the ſevereſt 
penalty, viz. the robbing Captain Etherington, 
an Officer in his Majeſtys ſervice, of a number 
af ſheep, which he had purchaſed; to carry with 
him to St. Vincent's. They had the inſolence to 
direct the manner in which the Delegates ſhould be 
choſen in the counties: And the greater infolence, 
to count all the - friends to order and good govern- 
ment, —thoſe namely, who did not chooſe to obey 
their ſeditious mandate,—as being of their party, 
and as acquieſcing in the New-York choice, 
When the Delegates had met at Philadelphia, . 
inſtead of ſettling a reaſonable plan of accommo- 
dation with the parent country, they employed 
themſelves in cenſuring acts of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, which were principally intended to prevent 
ſunggling, and all illicit trade; —in writing ad- 
dreſſes to the people of Grea?-Britain, to the inha- 
bitants of the colonies in general, and to thoſe of 
the province of Quebec, in particular; with the vi- 
dent defign of making them - diſſatisfied with therr 
2 government ; and of exciting clamours, and 
railing ſeditions and rebeilions againſt the fate 2 
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and in exerciſing a legiſlative autbority over all 'the 
colonies, They had the inſolence to proclaim 
themſclves ** A FULL AND FREE REPRESENTA-· 
& ION of“ His MAJESTY'S FAITFOUL 80 B- 
& JECTS IN ALL THE COLONIES FROM NVA 
„ Scotia T0 GGROIA;“ and, as ſuch, have 
laid a fax on all thoſe colonies, viz. the profits 
ariſing from the ales of all goods imported from 
Great · Britain, Ireland, &c. during the months of 
December and January : Which. ax is to be em- 
ployed for the relief of the Boſton poor. They 
adopted a mad ſet of reſolves," framed by an areb 
rebel, who hath fince fled bis country, for fear of 
being apprehended, and impoſed afterwards upon 
the deluded people of the county of Suffolk in 
the province of Meaſſachuſetts-Bay ; approving their 
their wiſdom and fortizude, © and ' recommending 
a perſeverance in the ſame firm and temperale 
« conduct, as expreſſed in the“ ſaid reſolves, — 
notwithſtanding thoſe reſdlves entirely unhtged 
the civil government of that province, fomented a 
ſpirit of diſſatigfatiion i Great. Britain, and of re- 
Bellion againſt the fate; and declared that the peo 
ple of that county would not act always on the 
dtfenſive, againſt the King's troops. 1 184 2 
I muſt beg leave to enumerate a few of the ef- 
| fe85of the meaſures of the Congreſs, —The govern- 
ment of. Rhoge {ſtand have ditmantled the fört in 
their harbour, and carried off the cannon, in or- 
der to employ them againſt his Majeſty's forces. 
The inhabitants of New-Hampſbire have, under the 
command of, Major SurLIvax, one of the Dole- 
gates, attacked,» and by force of arms taten a rohr 
at Portſmouth, belonging to his Majeſty; and car- 
Tied off all the powder and ſmall arms found in it. 
The people of Maryland have had a provincial Con- 
greſ who have aſſeſſed that colony in the ſum of 
{ 10,000, to be expended in arming and diſei- 


plining 
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plining the inhabitants, to fight againſt the King. 
he people in New- England are railing, afming, an 
diſciplining men, for the ſame /oya/ and chriſtian 
purpoſe. The people of New-York have, in obe - 
dience to the Congreſs, choſen a new Committee, 
conſiſting of no leſs than s1&TY perſons ; to act, 
firſt, in the capacity of tax-gatherers, to collect 
the duties impoſed by the Congreſs for the benefit 
of the Boſton poor, by diſtreſs and ſale of the goods 
imported during the laſt and the preſent month: 
and ſecondly, as ſpies and informers; to ſee that 
the non-importation, non-conſumption, and non- 
exportation ſchemes decreed by the Congreſs, be 
carried into due execution. f 
By the firſt of theſe ſchemes, we are in danger 
of being deprived of many of the comforts, and of 
ſome of the neceſſaries of life, We lie at the mercy 
of the merchants, who may ſtrip us of every far- 
thing, by demanding what zbey ſhall think only 4 
reaſonable profit on their goods. By the ſecond, 
our very mode of living is made ſubject to theit 
inſpection; and we ſhall probably ſdon ſee theſe 
lordly Conimittee-men condeſcend to go pimping, 
and peeping, and peering, into tea-caniſters a 
molaſſes jugs. By the third ſcheme, an embargo 
is to take place, after the tenth of Seplember next, 
on all the farmers product of EVERY KIND. SO 
that ſhould their whole plan be carried fully into 
execution, the laborious, neceſſary, and numerous 
body of FARM EAS would ſoon be reduced to diſtreſs 
and beggafy. £776 | I 
The ſtate to which the GRAND CongGrEtss, and 
the ſubordinate Commiltees, have reduced the colo- 
nies, is really deplorable. They have introduced a 
ſyſtem of the moſt oppreſſive tyranny that can poſſibly 
be imiagined ;—a !yrainny, not only over the aions, 
but over the words, thoughts, and wills of the good 
people of this province. People have been threateri- 


[ 8 

ed with the vengeance of a mob, for ſpeaking in 
ſupport of order and good government. Every me- 
thod has been uſed to intimidate the printers from 
publiſhing any thing, which tended to peace, or 
Freed in favour of government; while the moſt 
aeteſtable libels againſt the King, the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, and Miniſtry, have been eogerly read, and 
extravaganily commended, as the matchleſs productions 
of ſome Heaven born genius, glowing with the pure 
Flame of civil liberty. They not only oblige peo- 
ple to pay the tax aſſeſſed on their goods for the 
benefit of the Boſton poor, but they alſo oblige 
them to ſay, that they are willing to do it; when 
it is notorious, that many, if not moſt of them, 
would refuſe if they dared. | | 

' Behold, Gentlemen, behold the wretched ſtate 
to which we are reduced! A foreign power is 
brought in to govern this province. Laws made at 
Philadelphia, by factious men from New-England, 
New-FJerſey, Pennſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
the Carolinas, are impoſed upon us by the moſt 
itmperious menaces. Money is levied upon us without 
the conſent of our repreſentatives ; which very 
money, under colour of relieving the poor people of 
Boſton, it is too gro bable will be employed to raiſe 
an army againſt the King. Mobs and riots are en- 
couraged, in order to forcefubmiſſion to the /yranny 
of the Congreſs. A very reſpetable genilem u, who 
ferves his King in an honourable employment, has 
been threatened with ASSASSINATION, by the 
Sons oF LIBERTY, only for doing his duty ;—for 
fecuring a number of muſkets, illegally imported, 
and which were intended to arm the people of 
New England againſt their lawful Sovereign, 

To you, Gentlemen, the good people of this 
province look for relief: on you they have fixed 
their hopes: flom you they expect deliverance 
from his intolerable fate of ſlavery. They have 

| choſen 
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choſen you to be the guardians of their rights and 
liberties, You have hitherto extcuted the import- 
ant truſt committed to you, with ſuch fidelity and 
prudence, as entitled you to their moſt grazeful ac- 
knowledgements, and encourage them to depend u pon 
you with the utmoſt confidence. They know well 
that all the in/idious arts that evil-minded and de- 
ſigning men can poſſibly make uſe of, will be em- 
played, to lead you away from that re#7itude of 
conduct, which hath hitherto marked all your aft-. 
ons; and they anxiouſly wait the iſſue of your deli- 
berations. If you aſſert your own dignity—lt you 
maintain your own rights and privileges, we ſhall 
again be a free and bappy, and, I truſt, not an 
ungrateful people: but if you praſtitute the dignity 
F your Houſe ;—if you betray the rights af your 
conſtituents, by confirming the decrees of the 
Congreſs ;—you will thereby introduce a foreign 
power to govern and tax this province, and we ſhall 
be, of all men, the moſt wretched.—If laws 
made, and decrees paſſed, at Philadelphia, by the 
'enthufi ſaſtic republicans of New- England and Vir- 
ginia, are to bind the people of this province, and 
extort money from © them, why, Gentlemen, do 
you meet? Is it barely to regiſter their edis, and 
to rivet the fetters of their /yranny on your conſtt- 
tuents ? Your conſtituents, in that caſe, would be 
better 20ithout you. You would be an uſcleſs bur- 
then upon them : worſe than uſeleſs; a ſnare and 
a trap to them. Your duty requires you to inter- 
poſe your authority, and to break up this horrid com- 
bination of ſeditious men, which has already enſlav- 
ed this province; and which was intended to draw 
the faithful ſubjeds of our moſt gracious 8 
into REBELLION and a CIVIL WAR, The Con- 
GRESS addreſs themſc]ves to the people of this 
province, among others, in the following words: 
* W think ourlelves bound in duty to obleyve to 

M 2 you, 
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& you, that the ſchemes agitated againſt the colo- 
&* nies have been ſo conducted, as to render it 


* prudent, that you ſhauld extend your views to 
* mournful events, and be in al! reſpects prepar- 


« ed for every contingency.” They had war in 
their hearts when this ſentiment was conceived, and 
rebellion dictated the expreſſion, 

What, I beſeech you, will be the conſequence. 
of purſuing the mode of conduct, which they 
have delineated? It will procure the redreſs of no 
one grievance we complain of. It will not intimidate 
the people of Great-Britain. We ſee no appear- 
ance of fear on their part; but every crcumſtance 
ſhews a ſettled deſign to aſſert the ſupremacy and 
vindicate the authority of the empire. The mea- 
ſures of the Congreſs will irritate them, but never 
can conciliate their affefiogs. Should they in ſome 
degree diſtreſs their trade and manufactures, they 
will diſtreſs #s much more ſeverely. The ſchemes 
of the Congreſs will, from their very nature, ope- 
rate but lowly againſt the government and peo- 
ple of Great-Britain; and before they can pro- 
duce their full effect, the preſent contention will pro - 
bably be ſeltled. The very next ſummer will finiſh 
the diſpute, either peaceably, or by force of arms. 
Should we oblige them to recur to this latter mode 

* of acting, the Parliament will probably make 4a 
a conſtitution for us, without conſulting our inclina- 
tions; and force us to accept it, at the mouths of 
their cannon. Is it not better to make ſome rea- 
ſonable prepaſals, to take ſome prudent ſtep towards 
an accommodation, before matters come to this 
dreadful extremity? Suppoſe you do not; but 
adopt the mad meaſures of the Congreſs; or ſuffer 
them to roceed, and bring their delirious nac bina- 
tions 10 ofa: The conſequence will be, that you 
will eſtabliſn the molt i Loud, and abominablg 
8 EY: Ry 
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Tue over your conſtituents, and over yourſelves, 
that ever was invented. They have already made, 
and are now, by means of the Neu- Tor Committee 
of fixty, executing laws which contravene your au- 
thority. They are /evying money on your conſtitu- 
ents, without your conſent. They have impudently 


encroacbed on the Prxivitects of your Hous g, 


by dictating to your Agent, Epuund Burks, 
Eſq; how he ſhall act in this diſpute, without ever 
Aſting your advice, or waiting for your opinion 
Their abettors and ſupporters are frequently inſinu- 
ating the incapacity and inability of the Honourable 
Houſe of Aſſembly, to do any thing of real conſe- 
quence towards ſettling this unnatural contention. 
No, if they treat the Repreſentatives of the 
province in this diſreſpectful manner, what are the 
people to expect? We ſhall not dare to eat, or 
rink, or. ſleep, or a, or ſpeak, or think, but 
in the preciſe mode which they ſhall direct. They 
have already regulated our trade and commerce, 


our manner of living, and our diverſions; and. 


if their VindicaToR is to be credited, the next 
Congreſs is to regulate our courts of juſtice. 
Then will their tyranny be eſtabliſhed; a tyranny 
of the moſt dreadful kind ;—which makes laws and 
executes them without check or controul. Then will 
our happy conſtitution be deſtroyed, and a Re- 
PUBLIC be raiſed on its ruins. Then will You, 
Gentlemen, become an uſeleſs body; and it will 
be a matter of no conſequence whether you ever 
meet again, or not. | 


See their Letter to the Agents of the ſeveral colonies. 
But here let it be remarked, That the General Strictures on the 
Congreſi, are far from —＋ levelPd againſt the Delegates from 
New-York ; whoſe pacific diſpoſitions, and wiſe endeavours to 
accommodate, though unſucce/5ful, ought not to be annoticed. 


There 
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There is one conſideration. which, in particular, 
I muſt mention; and which, I think, ought to 
have great weight with you, and with every perſon. 
The pcople in New-England have wreſted the com- 
mand of the MiLiTiA from their Governors, which 
they are diligently training, and forming for ac- 
tian. Whatever may be their ofen/ible reaſon, the 
real one undoubtedly is, to oppoſe the King's 
troops, and to ſupport a rebellion againſt their So- 
vereign. The people of Maryland, and of the 
Lower Counties, on Delaware, are following their 
example. The Pennhylvanians are calling together 
a Provincial Congreſs, to meet the 23d inſtant, 
They have taken this ſtep even while their Mem- 
bly is fitting. But I wonder not at this: That Aſ- 
ſembly, by approving, and, as far as their power 
extends, confirming the meaſures of the GRAND 
Concress, have praſtituted their own dignity, and 
detrayed the rights of their conſtituents , and unlefs 
ſome ſuperior power interpoſes, they will ſhortly 
find themſelves ab/olately controlled by theſe grand 
"Continental, and petty Provincial CoxcResst5. 
The deſign of the prejeors of this provincial 
congreſs in Pennſylvania, is undoubtedly to con- 
cert a plan for embodying a militia, to act in con- 
cert with the New-Englanders, Marylanders, &c. 
Take care, Gentlemen, that this procedure does 
not ſpread, and infect 2his province by the conta- 
ion of its example! I cannot conceive a worſe 
itate of thraldom, than a military power in any 
government, unchecked,” and uncontrollable by 
the civil power. And this muſt be the cafe, with 
reſpe& to a militia upon ſuch an eſtabliſhment as 
that of Maryland and New-England. The laws 
of the Congreſs, not the laws of the province, will 
be the rule of its conduct. Enthuſiaſtic delegates, 
and brain- ſickx committee-men, will be its com- 
manders; and the friends of order and good go- 
vernment, the devoted victims of its power. "= 
e 
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We have been taught ro conſider the colonies, 
xs being of the utmoſt confequence to Great-Bri- 
tain. We have been told that her very exiſtence, 
as a ſovertifn Rate, depends upon them. Let us 
ſuppoſe this to be true, ' Let us alſo ſuppoſe that 
Great-Bfitain, views the colonies in the fame light 
that toe db; the conſequence will be, that ſhe will 
exert her utmoſt ability to retain them under her 
dominion. She will ſend every man, and every 
ſhip that ſhe can fpare, rather than ſuffer them to 
be torn from her. A conſiderable army of Britiſh 
troops is already in America. All accounts from 
England agfee in affirming that a larger body 
will be ſent hither early in the ſpring. | 

Suppoſe our oppoſition to the Britiſh govern- 
ment ſhould bring on a war, and that the power 
of 'Great-Britaih, as is molt probable, ſhould pre- 
vail ; will ſhe immediately recall her troops? Will 
ſhe ſubject herſelf to the expence of tranſporting 
anot ber army to America, a few years hence ? Will 
ſhe not think it more prudent to keep a conſide- 
rable military force in this, country,. to ſupport 
the civil power, and to prevent the American re- 
publicans from throwing all into confuſion again, 
that they may accompliſh their rebellious pur- 
poles ? * e 
Suppoſe 20,000 men ſhould be fixed upon an 
American eſtabliſhment; 'who is ro clothe, feed, 
and pay them f Great-Britain or the colonies ? By 
driving matters to extremity, we ſhall oblige Great- 
Britain to do the very thing that we are endeavour- 
ing, at leaſt are pretending to endeavour, by our 
mad ſchemes, to prevent. We ſhall oblige her to 
raife a revenve upen us to- ſupport an army, to 
retain us in our dependence on her imperial au- 
thority. 3 
If the other colonies run madly into ſuch mea- 
ſures as muſt bring ruin upon them, are we obliged 

{0d 
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to imitate and follow them? If the people of 
New-England will kindle a fire, and then ruſh - 
into it, have we no way to ſhew our regard ang 
affection for them, but to jump in after them 
Let us rather keep out, that we may have it in 
our power to pull tbem out, before they are burnt 
to death. A little ſcorching I believe will not 
hurt them. It may do them good: it may make 
them dread the fire hereafter; for, like children, 
they ſeem incapable of learning from am experi- 
ence but their own, * © Wag | 

We, Gentlemen, have no alternative left, but 
either to join the other colonies in a war againſt 
Great - Britain, or to make the beſt terms that we 
can, for ourſelves. The former may have the 
moſt od Oliverian glory in it, but the latter is. cer- 
tainly the moſt prudent courſe. It will ſave 7bis 
province, and probably the whole continent, from 
deſolation and dęſtruction. . . NET 

On you, Gentlemen, it depends, under the 
good providence of Almighty God, whether this 
war meditated by the Congreſs, ſhall blaze out in 
America, or not; All the colonies in New- Eng- 
land, and ſome to the ſouthward, have run head- 
long, under the influence of the Congreſs, into 
ſuch meaſures, as evidently tend to a war againſt 
our mother country, and our gracious Sovereign: 
This province, as yet, hath taken no deciſive ſtep. 
You have it in your power to eſtabliſh it in peace 
and felicity; to ſecure it by a firm conſtitution z 
to make it the mediatrix with Great-Bricain, for 
all the otber colonies, and to prevent the rage of 
laughter, and the effuſion of human blood. 

Act now, I beſeech you, as you ever have done, 
as the faithful repreſentatives of the people; as 
the real guardians of their Rights. and Liberties. 
Give them deliverance from the tyranny of the 


Congreſs 
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Congreſs and Committees: Secure them againſt the 
Horrid carnage of a civil war: and endeavour to 
obtain for them a FREE AND PERMANENT CON- 
STITUTION., „nien 1 
Tou know whether, and how far, the people of 
this province are aggrieved by any acts of the 
Britiſh Parliament ; and we look to you to pro 
cure us ſuch relief as you ſhall think efe#nal. We 
know of no repreſentatives but y, whom we have 
legally choſen. On your wiſdom and integrity we 
can rely. We have long known, and often tried you. 
From you alone we expect the means of redreſſing 
our grievances, and of guarding our happy form of 
government, againſt all oppreſſion from without, 
and all violence and in/idious innovations from with- 
in. From you, we expect ſome plan of accom- 
modating our unhappy diſputes with our mother 
country, and of preventing a renewal of them, 
by obtaining ſuch a line of government as ſhall 
eſtabliſh the ſovereign authority of Great- Britain 
over all the Britiſh dominions, and at the ſame time 
ſecure the rights and liberties of the coloniſts: And 
your prudence and abilities we know are equal to the 
taſt. 

Be aſſured, Gentlemen, that a very great ma- 
jority of your conſtituents diſapprove of the late 
violent proceedings, and will ſupport you in the 
purſuit of more moderate meaſures, as ſoon as You 
have delivered Them from the tyranny of Committees, 
from the fear of violence, and the dread of mobs. 
Recur boldly to your good, old, legal, and ſuc- 
ceſsful way of proceeding, by petition and remon- 


trance. | 

Addreſs yourſelves to the King and the two Houſes 
of Parliament. Let your repreſentations be decent 
and firm, and principally directed to obtain a /olid 
American Conſtitution ; ſuch as we can accept with 


fafely, 
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ſaſely, and Great- Britain can grant with dignity, 


Try the experiment, and you vill aſſuredly find 
that our moſt gracious Sovereign and both Houſes 
of Parliament will readily meet you in the paths of 
Peace. Only ſhew, your willingne/5.rowards an ac- 
commodation, by 'acknowledging the. ſupreme ler 
giftative authority of Great-Britain, and I dare con- 

fidently pronounce the attainment of whatever you, 
with propriety, can aſt, and the LEGISLATURE of 
GREAT-BR ITAIN--with Honour act K 
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WO ION 3 ; 
e following PAMPHLETS, writ = 
A. W. FARMER, relating to the preſent Contro-. — 
ver y between Great - Britain, and the Colonies, are 
to be had of RIRHARDSo N and URQUHART,.. 
under the Royal-Exchange. 


1. URIENDLY ADDRESS. to all 
Reaſonable Americans, on the Subject of 
our Political Diſputes. Price 18, 


2. FREE THOUGHTS on the Proceedings 
of the Continental Congreſs, held at Philadelphia, 
September 5, 1774. Price 16. 


3. The CONGRESS CANVAS SED: 
or, an Examination into the Conduct of the De- 
legates, at the grand Continental Congreſs, ad- 
dreſſed to the Merchants of New-York. Price 18. 


4. AVIEW of the CONTROVERSY 
56 Great-Britain and her Colonies. Price 
1s. 
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